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“Because I was snapping 
at everyone, 
my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


“Everybody gets riled now and then. But when you don’t 
feel just right, or sleep too well, everything gets on your 
nerves. When that happened to me, I went to the doctor. 

‘“‘He said my symptoms were pretty common .. . thought 
they might be due to too much coffee; some people can’t 
always take all the caffein in coffee. He suggested I try 
Postum because Postum is caffein-free . . . can’t aggravate 
your nervous system or keep you awake. 

“I followed his advice. I started feeling better, sleep- 
ing better, acting better—and boosting Postum. Why don’t 
you try Instant Postum? Give it a good try—for 30 days, 

—s in fact. You’ll like it—and it’ll like you!” 
Postun 


Postum 3% is 100% coffee-free 


. 
a=» Another fine product of General Foods 
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of the camp throughout the summer for study, worship, and 
recreation. The photographer was the Reverend James G. 
Saint, Jr., one of the ministers of Calvin Church. 


Dr. Burch H. Schneider, author of Mangta, Son of Mah- 
tab, is an exchange professor from Washington State Uni- 
versity now at the College of Animal Husbandry, Lahore, 
Pakistan. Dr. and Mrs. Schneider, both of whom are United 
Presbyterians, served for several years at Allahabad (India) 
Agricultural Institute. 


Time To Think was written by Richard L. Goode, a 
member of the United Presbyterian Department of Radio 
and Television, New York. The play was presented to 
commissioners of the recent 172nd General Assembly at an 
evening meeting dramatizing problems of older persons. 


Dr. Norman V. Hope, author of Diligent, Rugged, and 
God-Fearing, is a professor at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. 
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‘The Christian in the World’ 


« I am grateful to Dr. Charles Malik 
and to PrespyTeRIAN Lire for “The 
Christian in the World: His Burden and 
His Hope” in the July 15 issue. 

I have heard or read in recent years 
no layman's testimony and exposition 
that so impressed and helped me. 

Your magazine has been helpful and 
interesting to many of us through the 
years, but for content, timeliness, and 
spiritual significance I personally con- 
sider this [article] a rare achievement 
and a priceless gift to your readers. . . . 

—Bert H. Davis 


Utica, New York 


« The article by Dr. Malik . . . was by 
far one of the great articles to appear 
in our magazine. .. . 

—J. GoopNER 


Pastor, Polo Presbyterian Church 
Polo, Illinois 


Dialogue Between 
The Pulpit and the Pew 


« After reading Janet Harbison’s article 
about the Cranbrook Institute for Ad- 
vanced Pastoral Studies (P.L., June 1, 
1960), I am deeply concerned for the 
pastors and laymen who are searching 
so diligently for a formula for a super 
Sunday sermon that will please all of the 
people most of the time. 

The primary function of Presbyterian 
ministers has been that of teaching from 
the pulpit. Traditionally it was assumed 
that congregations would listen and 
learn about the Word of God as con- 
tained in the Scriptures, that they would 
discover where to look for the answers 
to personal and social problems, and 
would learn how to pray for guidance 
and comfort. Pastors were, of course, 
available for 
ready to give spiritual and practical aid 
from their knowledge and experience— 
but it was hardly expected that they 
would be experts on love, marriage, de- 
linquency, and finance. 

Today we seem to have come to ex- 
pect this and much more from our min- 
isters. We expect them to have had psy- 
chiatric as well as theological training. 
We want them to be boy scouts, guid- 
ance counselors, committee chairmen, 
and father images, if not father con- 
fessors. We have become so accustomed 
to package cures for all our illnesses, 


private consultations— 


mental and physiological, that we cannot 
sit through a sermon unless it gives usa 
pat answer either to a problem of ou 
own, or to one we think must be bother. 
ing a friend. Yet, is it not clear that if we 
begin now to ask our pastors to do our 
thinking for us, and to give us an “an. 
swer” every Sunday, we are bound, in 
time, to stifle their own academic and 
theological curiosity and spontaneity? 
If they must constantly worry about the 
kind of sermon the average layman wants 
to hear, how can they hope to stimulate 
and goad their congregations on to the 
pursuit of further knowledge and under. 
standing of the love of God and the 
meaning for them of the birth, life, and 
death of Jesus Christ? 

Would it not be better to give ow 
pastors occasional study and travel grants 
to enable them to continue to broaden 
and refresh their own knowledge and 
to acquire new zeal for their teaching, 
instead of giving them machines which 
record the comments made by colleagues 
and laymen together in their search for 
moral and spiritual tranquilizers? 


—Mnrs. Gorpon A. Cralc 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Help for Paraplegics 
« Paraplegia News, official publication 
of the Paralyzed Veterans of America 
and the National Paraplegia Foundation, 
is attempting to compile a registry of all 
paraplegics in the United States. The 
list will be used to keep paraplegics in- 
formed about the medical and rehabili- 
tation treatments available to them and 
about developments in paraplegia re- 
search. We shall be glad to hear from 
any church groups or individuals who 
can help us in securing the names and 
addresses of paraplegics in their vicinity. 
—Joun M. PRICE 


Editor and Publisher, “The Paraplegia News” 
240 Lee Avenue 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


An Apology 

« A correspondent points out that we 
erred in stating that Covenant Presby- 
terian Church is the only United Presby- 
terian church in Atlanta, Georgia (P.L., 
May 15, 1960). We apologize to the 
members of Radcliffe Memorial Presby- 
terian Church and Mayson-Turner Pres- 
byterian Church, both in Atlanta. 


—TuHe eprrors 
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MEDITATION 


by George E. Sweazey 


Waking up 
from Bad Dreams 


When I thought how to understand this, it seemed 
to me a wearisome task, until I went into the sanctuary 
of God; then I perceived their end... . They are like a 
dream when one awakes, on awaking you despise their 
phantoms. (Psalm 73: 16-17, 20) 


REAMS are real. They are just as much a part of 
D our experience as are the other things that hap- 
pen to us. We can be shattered by the daytime night- 
mares which keep coming back to us. 

For many of us, one of those recurring nightmares 
is that of a bombed-out earth. We imagine ourselves in 
a scene of utter frightfulness, with doomed wretches 
crawling on the fringes of their shattered cities. We 
may be paralyzed by a dream about the world’s increas- 
ing population, We see non-Christians by their upsurge 
of numbers taking the world over. The least advanced 
peoples become a rising tide which submerges all we 
ever cherished. 

We have our personal bad dreams. Who has not 
recoiled in panic from the fancy of a destitute old age? 
Or we imagine the day when we discover that our in- 
vestments have gone bad. Or we see the boss telling us 
that the employees in our category are to be discharged. 
The children leave school, and we stand in line for 
handouts. 

The ghastly apparition which, like Job’s, makes all 
our bones shake may be broken health. We may picture 
ourselves as helpless invalids, as mental wrecks, as 
hopeless sufferers. The dread of dying may keep gnaw- 
ing on us out of sight. 

Some people may be too phlegmatic to be troubled 
by bad dreams. But the sensitive cannot escape them. 
The responsible dare not shrug them off. Most people 
have to learn to deal with them or be paralyzed. 

Ours is said to be a generation with bad dreams. 
Modern art makes them its theme. Today’s artists are 
described as sensitive souls who look at the world, then 
tell of the madness and horror they have seen. When 
nightmares are put on canvas, critics declare, “Here 
is someone who sees the truth and tells us what we all 
have felt.” Novels of elaborately contrived irrationality 
are said to reflect our latent delirium. Modern poetry 
and music avoid all form and beauty in order to be 
sincere. Art gives us’ grotesqueries and intricate frag- 
mentation because it tries to tell the truth about our 
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grotesque and fragmented culture. Some seem to make 
a cult of this, but there are Christian critics who are 
sure that the best of modern art is giving us the pre- 
evangelistic message that man is a sinner, and that his 
sinners’ culture makes no sense. 

The author of the Psalm quoted above had reason for 
bad dreams. He saw how the wicked lived at ease and 
how the innocent were stricken. It made no sense. He 
was haunted by the fantastic irrationality. Then he 
went into the sanctuary of God, and it all became like 
a dream when one awakes, or like a phantom that 
could now be despised. 

In the sanctuary there is a Reality which clears our 
minds of vapors; there is something Great which drives 
away the frightening wraiths as fog is driven off by the 
sun. The supreme nightmare of the cross sums up in 
itself all of our worst dreams, and then wakes us up 
from them. In the sanctuary we finally see that, beyond 
its seeming irrationality, in God’s long run the cross 
makes sense. 

The last book of the Bible wakes us up from our bad 
dreams. Its horrifying visions take in all the nightmares 
that can terrify us. Throughout the centuries, Christians 
have been puzzled by the Revelation when times have 
been easy. But under Nero or Tamerlane or Torque- 
mada or Hitler, they found what it meant. So do we 
when our dreams grow unendurable. Vile beasts writhe 
from the depths to persecute the saints. Famine and war 
and pestilence ride rampant. But superimposed upon 
each dreadful episode, the Revelation sets a transcend- 
ent vision of God’s power and glory. The stupendous 
meanings of the Apocalypse cannot be compressed into 
any simple formula. But it is certain that the Apoca- 
lypse shows us our worst dreams in order to rouse us 
from them by-such realities as these: this is God’s world, 
and his rule is certain even when it is out of sight; what 
we fear now will look different in the perspective of 
eternity; not all the evils of the earth can undo the final 
providence of God. 

It is not healthy to go about with a twisted knot of 
fear in our stomachs. It is like living in a haunted house 
to have phantoms lurking in the dark corners of our 
minds. But the bad dreams which cast their shadows 
across our days can be driven out by the assurance of 
God and his love. When we go into the sanctuary, we 
wake up from them. 





After four hundred years of Calvinism, the 
Scottish people still show the qualities which 


moved them to rebellion against Rome in 1560 


DILIGENT, RUGGED, AND 


by NORMAN V. HOPE 


The new Moderator of the Church of Scotland, the Right Reverend Dr. J. H. Burleigh (left), receives moderatorial ring from his 
predecessor, the Very Reverend Dr. R. H. Shepherd, at 1960 General Assembly in Edinburgh. 
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GOD - FEARING 


ished the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome over the 

Scottish Church, and proceeded to set up a Protes- 
tant church system to replace the Roman Catholicism 
which had been the official national religion for Over 
five hundred years. The leader of this Scottish Refor- 
mation was John Knox; but, of course, he was sup- 
ported by a considerable body of both clergy and laity. 

What brought about this Reformation in Scotland? 
First, there were the gross corruption and incompe- 
tence of the Roman Church. Its clergy—popularly de- 
tided as “dumb dogs”—were generally so crassly igno- 
rant that a leading sixteenth-century churchman, 
Quintin Kennedy, who was no Protestant, declared that 
aman might hold high office in the Church though his 
mule, perchance, knew the duties as well as he did. The 
clergy were also, far too often, rapacious. The same 
Quintin Kennedy declared that many of them had en- 
tered the Church like thieves and brigands, and so it 
was only to be expected that they would try to wring 
as much money as possible out of their long-suffering 
flocks. Moreover, there was much moral corruption in 
their ranks, Erasmus of Holland declared that Roman 
priests were called “father,” and too often they were 
just that. This was just as true in Scotland as on the 
European continent. 

Even more important than clerical corruption as a 
motivating factor in the Scottish Reformation was the 
rediscovery of the Bible as the Word of God, proclaim- 
ing a Christian message in which the sinner could not 
and was not expected to pay his way to heaven by his 
good deeds, but must simply accept the full and free 
salvation which God had graciously provided in Jesus 


' aucustT, 1560, the Scottish Parliament formally abol- 
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John Knox confronts Mary of Scotland 


Christ His Son. Since the Roman Church would not 
honor the Word of God by cleaning house and allowing 
this New Testament gospel to be proclaimed, Roman- 
ism had to be abolished and replaced by a Church re- 
formed according to the New Testament pattern. While 
these were the two principal causes—negative and posi- 
tive—of the Scottish Reformation, it must be added that 
certain members of the Scottish nobility joined the 
movement not out of any religious conviction, but 
mainly because they had cast covetous eyes on the rich 
lands of the Roman Church, and hoped by its over- 
throw to realize their worldly and selfish ambitions. 

What form did this Scottish Reformation take? John 
Row, the son of one of its leaders, asserted that the min- 
isters who drew up its official documents “took not their 
pattern from any Kirk in the world, no, not from Ge- 
neva itself, but laying God’s Word open before them, 
made reformation according thereunto, both in doc- 
trine first, and then in discipline.” Of course, those 
Scottish reformers were no slavish imitators of anyone, 
nor was their Church settlement a carbon copy of any 
other. But since Knox, the principal architect of the 
Scottish Reformation, had spent about four years as a 
minister in Calvin’s Geneva, which he declared to be 
“the most perfect school of Christ that ever was in the 
earth since the days of the Apostles,” it was natural that 
the Scottish Reformation settlement should bear a 
deeply Calvinist imprint; and in fact, it did so. 

In 1560 the so-called “six Johns”—Knox and five oth- 
ers of the same Christian name—were commissioned by 
Parliament to draw up a Confession of Faith. This they 
did in short order; and Parliament promptly ratified it. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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A Pakistani church elder gives freely 
of himself and all that he has to 


demonstrate his Christian faith 


by BURCH H. SCHNEIDER 








































It was flood season in Pakistan. Victims were crowdj 
into the city of Lahore from the surrounding count 
to seek food and shelter. An impoverished Pakistani Chg 
tian took some twenty-five people from his home vill 
into his house and fed them until the waters subsided. 

Most prosperous American families would be hard y 
to house and feed such a crowd for an extended period, 
an Asian land, where many Christians occupy the lowe 
rung of the economic ladder, this man’s willingness to sh 
his last bit of food is almost unbelievable. 

Mangta—for that is his name—is a worker in the Anin 
Nutrition Research Laboratory at the College of Ani 
Husbandry, Lahore, where I am an exchange profe; 
from Washington State University at Pullman. I was i] 
the hospital during the emergency, but I learned indireg 
about the responsibility Mangta had assumed. 

When I was able to get about again, I went to the Chu 
World Service office and requested some relief food pad 
ages which I took to him. 

“Why, Sahib,” he said, “the people have all gone hon 
I cannot accept these things now.” 

“As far as I am concerned,” I replied, “vou can ha 
them to replace the food that you have already contrib 
as relief.” 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” said Mangta. “I'll take the 
packages out on the train, carry them over to the vi 
and distribute them.” 

This he did, paying his own third-class fare, and 
stalking across the fields with the cases of dried milk, but 
fat, cheese, and other staples piled high on his head. ¥ 

On his return he brought me a list of the persons to 
he had given the foodstuffs. To the list each individual] 
affixed his signature or thumbprint to acknowledge re 
of the items specified. 

Such concern for the welfare of others is character 
of this man who, despite hardship and deprivation, g 
freely of himself and of all that he has as he goes a 
doing good. 

Mangta, son of Mahtab. (there are no family na 
surnames among many ethnic groups in this part 
world), is one of the 500,000 Christians in West Pak 
who have been living in destitution since the partitie 
India and Pakistan in 1947. 

At that time 6,000,000 Hindus and Sikhs fled the 
They were replaced by 7,000,000 Muslim refugees fi 
India, who settled into the empty houses left by the Hindut 
The newcomers also took over the cultivator’s rights d 
Christians like Mangta, who previously had made a livi 
sharecropping for their Hindu or Sikh landlords. 

With their means of livelihood gone, these people b 
been fighting a battle for survival in an often hostile soe 
Discrimination against Christians is rife in many cite 
The only job for which a Christian has a full and eq 
chance is that of sweeper. With no land to till and job oppét 
tunities scarce or nonexistent, thousands of Christians hat 
been living on the edge of starvation for more than a dee 
Mangta walked twenty miles on an empty stomach 
appeal to the Christian minister whd sent him to me. 

My interest in the man was immediately aroused byt 
unconventional manner in which he began our inte 
Removing his enormous turban and clasping it to his bre 
he prayed aloud in the Urdu tongue that “the Sahib : 
given guidance in his work, particularly in the matter of The ¢ 
employing cattle attendants.” I was glad that I had OH poy, 


forgotten the Urdu language, learned when my wife @ 
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MANGTA, 
Son of 
MAHTAB 


were missionaries at India’s Allahabad Agricultural Insti- 
tute during the 1930’s. 

Mangta’s prayers are lucid expressions of his faith in 
God's power and goodness. I remember an occasion when 
his brother-in-law had to be rushed to the hospital for an 
emergency appendectomy. Just as we were about to drive 
away, Mangta raised his hand for silence. Those of us in 
the car and the worried relatives and friends standing about 
bowed their heads. Mangta prayed so movingly for the sick 
man’s recovery that a Criminal Investigation Department 
inspector who happened to be accompanying us remarked, 
“This man prays as if he knew God.” 


Mangta and his son, Asghar, confer with Mr. Manzuruddin, 
@ veterinarian, and Dr. Schneider about conduct of animal 
nutrition experiment. Mangta feeds cattle, accurately 
weighs and carefully mixes rations, and keeps records. 


Mangta does know God and gives tangible expression ty 
his faith in every facet of his life. 

Before partition, he had been a rice grower in the Village 
of Kot Pindi Das, where he was also an elder and leader jp 
the church. Since rice cultivation required at most fow 
months’ work out of the entire year, this lay leader was able 
to devote the rest of his time to volunteer religious and 
humanitarian work. 

It was a common occurrence for him to hike thirty o 
forty miles in a day, talking with the people of many villages 
about their problems, serving as peacemaker between quar. 
reling neighbors, caring for the sick and injured, teaching 
the Bible, and preaching the good news of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

Mangta has a medical book written in Urdu, which k 
studies assiduously. He claims that he has an excellent rem. 
edy for snake bite and declares that many of the “cures” de 
scribed in his book are effective in relieving pain and illness. 

Westerners, accustomed to the most modern, scientific 
medical care, are apt to condemn Mangta’s type of medical 
practice as “quackery.” But it is not too different from the 
old-fashioned “home remedies” by which our grandparenis 
set great store. This folk medicine is often the only car 
that thousands of Asians receive. Mangta always uses his 
medical practice as a means of presenting the Christian mes. 
sage. 

I, myself, have had the opportunity to profit from his 
medical skill. An injured back was causing me great dis 
comfort, and the medical facilities in Lahore had failed to 
give me relief. I learned that Mangta was an excellent mas- 
seur. He came to my home twice a day for several weeks, 
and I feel that I owe much of my recovery to his skillful 
massaging. 

Since coming to work in the city, Mangta does not have 
as much time for evangelistic pursuits as he did in his share- 
cropping days. But in one typical week he persuaded a col- 
ony of Christians to burn their amulets, relics of paganism 
which many still wear around their necks. He then led the 
people in a prayer meeting of joyous thanksgiving that they 
no longer believed in the power of charms to protect them 
from evil. 

He also learned that the wife of a Christian laborer had 
been abducted. According to the police, this was not a 
criminal case, as the woman was not a minor. They did 
promise, however, to help recover the woman if they were 
told exactly where she was hidden. Mangta spent an entire 
holiday in the role of detective and by nightfall was able to 
point out the mud house in a border village where the 
woman was a prisoner. 

On another day he spent several hours helping a father 
unfamiliar with city ways report to the proper authorities 
that his ten-year-old son was missing. 

Finally, two Muslims from Kot Pindi Das, one of whom 
had a sick son in need of attention, came seeking Mangta’ 
help and advice. 

In Lahore Mangta has helped to organize the Lohari Gate 
Church in Anarkali Bazaar to provide a place of worship 
for some of the many Christians who crowd into the city 
seeking employment. An elder in this congregation, he at 
tends as many meetings of presbytery and other church 
groups as he can. For a village layman his influence in ec 
clesiastical circles is considerable. He knows when to keep 
silent and when to speak out for what he believes is right. 

Mangta and his wife are the parents of three sons (aged 
twenty-six, seventeen, and twelve) and four daughters 
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(aged fifteen, thirteen, four, and two). The eldest son, As- 
ghar, is married and the father of a son and a daughter. 


In a land where the father dominates his entire house- 
hold, Mangta’s relations with his children are unusual. Al- 
though he disciplines, he disciplines kindly, and differences 
of opinion are permitted. Father and sons frequently have 
divergent points of view, which they quietly express to each 
other. The sons’ views do not always prevail, but they are 
given consideration in the family councils. 

Mangta, on the death of his father, was expected to pay 
a share of the cost of the customary “feast of forty days.” 
His second son, Sultan, was convinced that sooner or later 
the family must break with this old tradition and that this 
would be a good time to do so. Mangta, even though he 
agreed that Sultan was right in principle, felt obliged to do 
what his brothers and the older members of the family ex- 
pected, if only to the extent of a token contribution. 

Speaking of his three sons, Mangta once said to me, “As- 
ghar would never be a lead camel in a pack train, but he 
would carry as big a load as any of them. My other two sons, 
Sultan and Mahmood, are different. They do not meekly 
follow along. They have to be handled differently.” 

Sultan is presently studying in Independence, Iowa. He 
is earning part of his expenses by working on a poultry farm 
managed by the clerk of session of the First United Presby- 
terian Church of Independence, which is sponsoring his 
period of study in America. 

Mahmood is a student at the Kasur Christian Boys School 
in Pakistan. 

In his work at the nutrition research laboratory, Mangta 
has been industrious, intelligent, dependable. He has dis- 
played an innate knack for working with animals. Because 
of his ability to soothe and calm a vicious or frightened 
beast, he is the first and only man permitted to approach 
new animals purchased by the laboratory. 

Even in his work Mangta finds opportunities to talk about 
Christ and his teachings. On one occasion he traveled seven 
hundred miles to Karachi to receive and transport to Lahore 
a shipment of Swiss goats, given to Pakistan through the 
Heifer Project, Inc., and the World Council of Churches. 
While in Karachi, he got in touch with the community of 
rural Punjabi Christians who had migrated to the seaport 
city in search of work. They so appreciated Mangta’s visit 
that they held a picnic for him on the shore of the Indian 
Ocean the evening before his departure. At the close of the 
festivities, the guest of honor, inspired by the roar of the 
pounding surf, preached to the crowd about Jesus’ stilling 
the storm and walking on the water. 

Prior to 1960 huge quantities of molasses went to waste 
in Pakistan. There was no tradition of—and even prejudice 
against—feeding this by-product of sugar manufacture to 
farm animals. A small group of Pakistanis and Americans 
have been putting on a campaign to introduce the use of 
molasses in livestock rations. 

Someone suggested taking Mangta along on the village 
demonstrations, and he has become the star speaker. When 
he speaks, the people listen. Speaking in their dialect, he 
has all of the presence, the stances, the pauses for effect, 
the pointed illustrations, and the volume of delivery of an 
experienced orator of a bygone generation in Western so- 
ciety. 

These demonstrations are too good an opportunity for 
evangelism to pass up, and even when talking about molas- 
ses, this dedicated layman manages to weave in a moral 
Message straight from the Bible. 
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Mangta provides kind of lay leadership 
rural church in Pakistan needs; leads 
service when minister is not available. 


pie 
F is 
Mangta keeps animals supplied with fresh drinking water 
at all times. Vest is his only concession to Western 


dress. He speaks the Urdu language and a Punjabi village 
dialect, but has never learned to speak or read English. 
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THAT 
WORD 


CONVERSION 


Perhaps we should worry less 
about whether or not we have 
been converted and more about 
whether or not we are being 
converted — and reconverted — 
every day 


by JOHN R. BODO 


Professor of Practical Theology, 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 


A few weeks ago I was sitting in church, reluctantly 
dividing my attention between the sermon and the run. 
ning commentary offered by the young couple in front 
of me. The sermon was about conversion. At one point 
the young couple managed to be silent for perhapy 
three minutes, which gave them a chance to catch on 
to the subject. 

Perplexed, the young woman leaned over to her hus. 
band once again. “Say,” she whispered, “are we con 
verted?” The young man, hiding his face discreetly be 
hind the Order of Worship, whispered back, “I dont 
know. But I don’t like the word.” 

Many sincere, churchgoing Christians are likely t 
whisper “Same here!” to the husband’s confession. The 
word conversion has come to be associated with a pat- 
tern which is repugnant, or at least foreign, to most of 
us. Webster's Dictionary describes conversion as “an 
abrupt rapid change to an enthusiastic religious atti- 
tude, with the highly emotional experience and other 
conspicuous features accompanying it, whether lasting 
or not.” I would not be surprised if the author of this 
definition happened to be a Presbyterian. 

What are some of the things which make us so aller- 
gic to conversion in this, the colloquial sense of the 
word? 

For one thing, we are afraid of change, any change. 
We may not like ourselves as we are. We may freely 
admit that there is a great deal of room for improve 
ment. We may even have tired of the futility of so much 
of the patchwork we try to perform on ourselves. Nev- 
ertheless, the suggestion that we may have to undergo 
an “abrupt rapid change” frightens us. 

It is frightening because our role in the change seems 
to be entirely passive. We are an active people. The 
notion that we should expect—or actually invite—a dras- 
tic change in ourselves without having any control over 
it seems almost un-American. If conversion means being 
knocked off our feet and blinded like Saul on the Da 
mascus Road, our answer is likely to be, “No, thanks.” 

Moreover, we are afraid of emotion. Sure, we may 
shout at the ball game and sniff at the movies. We may 
be excitable and sentimental. In our little joys and trials 
we may whoop or holler. But in our big crises we are 
schooled to exercise restraint—espeeially in religion. 
When Paul wrote to the rowdy Corinthians that in 
their corporate worship all things should be done de- 
cently and in order, he had no way of knowing that he 
was composing a slogan for Presbyterians. 

We are also afraid of irresponsibility, This is a whole 
some fear, We cannot forget that the loudest promoters 
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of “conversion” have been fly-by-night preachers who 
stir up people into making spectacles of themselves and 
then leave them stranded, with no continuing guidance 
or discernible constructive effect. The town drunk, 
“converted at every revival,” is a proverbial figure. We 
would rather not be associated with anything of this 
flimsy sort. 

Allergic though we may be to the stereotype of con- 
version, we cannot ignore the concept—the experience, 
the reality—which holds such a large place in the New 
Testament, or even in the Old Testament. The prophets 
preached that men should “turn,” that is, be converted. 
John the Baptist echoed their preaching. 

Our Lord himself began his public ministry with the 
appeal, “The kingdom of God is at hand; repent” ( Mark 
1:14). In a moving “aside” to Simon Peter, just a few 
hours before his denial by the boastful, fickle disciple, 
Jesus said: “Simon, Simon, behold, Satan demanded to 
have you, that he might sift you like wheat, but I have 
prayed for you that your faith may not fail; and when 
you have turned again, strengthen your brethren” 
(Luke 22:31-32). 

This call to “turning” is a basic ingredient of the gos- 
pel. It is also a recurring theme in the history of the 
Christian Church. We take it for granted that the his- 
tory of mankind is divided into “s.c.” and “a.p.” But 
there has been a similar division in the personal his- 
tories of “all the saints who from their labors rest.” The 
testimony of hundreds of thousands of plain, fragile 
“saints,” no more impressive than either you or I, be- 
speaks the transforming power of the gospel and the 
effects of the transformation so wrought. We have all 
seen photographs marked “before” and “after”: of the 
body of a child, emaciated with hunger, then glowing 
with health; of the face of a man or woman, ravaged 
by disease, then restored to human likeness. If the hu- 
man spirit could be thus photographed, the Christian 
Church would possess an astonishing picture gallery. 

Our understandable and legitimate estrangement 
from one interpretation and one pattern of conversion 
has robbed us of insights and aspirations which ought 
to be the treasured possessions of all Christians. 

Let me suggest a few guidelines toward a more Bib- 
lical, more workable understanding of conversion. 

The first guideline has to do with the nature of con- 
version. Let us, at once, get away from the notion that 
being converted means giving up bad habits or acquir- 
ing good ones. Such by-products there may be; but this, 
by itself, is not conversion. 

The Christian who is known chiefly by what he does 
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The conversion of Paul on the road to Damascus. 


not do has been sufficiently caricatured. He “doesn’t 
smoke and doesn’t chew and doesn’t go with girls who 
do.” His virtues are as relative as they are negative. 
They are also standing invitations to that more pro- 
found vice which has rightly been called everything 
from phariseeism to boorishness. The new life is some- 
thing else. 

Nor is the acquisition of certain good habits to be 
confused with conversion. The Pharisee of the parable 
fasted twice a week. He also tithed and did all the other 
things required by the Law. Some of these things, such 
as going to church, are certainly symptoms, important 
aspects of the new life with Christ. But they are not the 
new life, either. 

Conversion as the entrance into the new life may be 
followed by the adoption of new rules, but new rules 
make no sense without a new Ruler. This is the funda- 
mental question: Who rules in my life? Whose will am 
I trying to learn? To apply? To obey? Who is the “Mas- 
ter of my fate” and the “Captain of my soul”? 

Now this may sound simple, old-fashioned, conven- 
tional. Nevertheless, there is no getting around it and 
no getting away from it. The Biblical meaning of con- 
version is a “turning”: from self to God, who has re- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The problem of the growing proportion of older people in our population is one 
of special importance to churches. Lonely, often impoverished, lacking the feeling 
of being needed, frequently physically handicapped, the aging in our society espe- 
cially need the church’s ministry. 

The playlet which follows was presented at the General Assembly in May. It 
is simple to give, yet very effective, and might serve as an introduction to discussion 
by concerned Presbyterian groups on how churches may improve their under- 
standing of old people. 

The editors of PressyTer1aAN Lire would be interested to hear from churches 
which have embarked on particularly effective ways of helping their older members. 
In a future issue, PREsByYTERIAN Lire will print an article by Ada Rose, “When You 
Retire,” which offers concrete suggestions on how the aging may help themselves. 


by RICHARD L. GOODE 


(The curtain rises on the living room of the Calvin Skinner home. Mrs. 
Skinner, age 78, is in a wheel chair alone in the room. She is mending a 
man’s shirt as the doorbell rings. Her voice is not strong even when she calls.) 
MRS. SKINNER: Cal .. . Calvin! 

(Getting no answer but the sound of the doorbell again, she moves toward 
hallway in wheel chair, but cannot get the chair over the threshold sepa- 
rating living room from hall.) 

MRS. SKINNER: Come in. Cal . . . The door’s not locked, come in, 

(The bell rings again as Mr. Skinner, age 82, comes into hall.) 

MR. SKINNER: You call, Emma? 
MRS. SKINNER: Someone's at the door. 

(He moves to the front door and shouts through it without opening it.) 
MR. SKINNER: Yeah? Who is it? 

PASTOR: It’s the new minister. 

MR. SKINNER: How’s that? 

MRS. SKINNER: Open the door, Cal; it’s the preacher. I don't think it’s 
locked. 

(He opens the door.) 

PASTOR: Mr. Skinner? 

MR. SKINNER: Yeah, I’m Skinner. 

PASTOR: I’m Mr. Marsh, your new pastor. 

MR. SKINNER: Oh? You are? Look like a salesman. 
MRS. SKINNER: Ask him in, Calvin. 
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TIME TO THINK 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 


MR. SKINNER: Oh, come in, son, come in. What happened 
to Mr. What’s-his-name? 
MRS. SKINNER: McMaster. 
PASTOR: He has another church now, in Davenport. 
MR. SKINNER: Oh, yes, sit down... sit down. Sorry to 
keep ya waitin’, only I don't hear none too good, and the 
Mrs. can’t get the chair over the threshold. ...1 was goin’ 
to pry it up, only... well, she won't be in it much longer. 
Sit down. j 
PASTOR: Yes, sir, thank you. 
MRS. SKINNER: Nice of you to come by. 
MR. SKINNER: What do you want? 
PASTOR: I just dropped in to introduce myself. 
MR. SKINNER: Huh? 
MRS. SKINNER: You'll have to speak louder. 
PASTOR: I just wanted to make your acquaintance, sir. 
MR. SKINNER: Oh, pleased to meet ya. Say, old Charley 
Wright still livin’? 
PASTOR: Who? 
MR. SKINNER: Mr. Wright . . . he’s an elder in the church 
.. . he still livin’? I heard he was sick. 
PASTOR: Oh, yes, Mr. Wright. I understand they cele- 
brated their fiftieth anniversary just about a month before 
I arrived. I haven’t met him; they re in Florida. 
MR. SKINNER: That a fact? Well, Charley had money. 
. . . Known Charley over sixty years, ya know. He’s the 
only one left. All the others are dead. 
MRS. SKINNER: Cal. 
MR. SKINNER: Huh? 
MRS. SKINNER: Maybe the Reverend would like some 
tea or coftee. 
PASTOR: Oh, no, that’s all right, I just... 
MR. SKINNER: I'll fix it . . . only be a minute. Instant, 
ya know. You like instant? 
PASTOR: Yes, that’s fine, but... 

The old man leaves the room.) 
PASTOR: Really, you shouldn't go to any trouble. 
MRS. SKINNER: I wanted to talk to you a minute. You'll 
have to shout some. He thinks it’s his batteries, but to 
tell the truth he’s getting worse, and we can't afford a good 
one. 
PASTOR: I understand. 
MRS. SKINNER: What exactly was it you wanted to see 
us about, Reverend? 
PASTOR: I just wanted to meet you, Mrs. Skinner. You're 
both members of my congregation. I wanted to meet them 
all as soon as I could. 
MRS. SKINNER: I see. That’s nice. 'm .. . I'm afraid 
we haven't been to church much lately. I fell and broke 
my hip sometime back. Oh, I used to come when I could, 
and Mr. Skinner . . . well, it got so’s he couldn't hear the 
sermon and all. . . . Don't ask him to come, please. 
PASTOR: Not even to Communion? 
MRS. SKINNER: I don’t think he’s much interested any 
more. He . . . he feels rather strongly about it, and .. . 
well, don’t get him started. When I can get out of this 
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chair, Ill come, and . . . don't mention money to hj 
(The old man comes back into the room with a tray @ 

coffee.) 

MR. SKINNER: Did she tell ya? 

PASTOR: Tell me what? 

MR. SKINNER: What to say and what not to say? Ye, 

she told ya. 

PASTOR (laughs): Not exactly. 

MR. SKINNER: Won't do any good. You know I don't g 

a chance to talk much. Said about everything I got to s 

to Emma here a hundred times over. I was thinkin’ ma 

I'd do a mite of preachin’ at you. 

PASTOR: Go right ahead. 

MR. SKINNER: I sat in that church listenin’ over f 

years; now I ‘spect it’s my turn to talk some. If you con 

for money, we don't have any. All gone. Oh, I used to gi 
. . tithed, ya know, when things was good. Old Charl 

he told me I was one of eight that did, eight out of me 

three hundred. Yes, sir, tithed back in the "twenties whe 

things was good. Cream? 

PASTOR: Thank you. I didn’t come to ask you for money 

Mr. Skinner. 

MR. SKINNER: How’s that? 

PASTOR: I said I didn’t come to ask for money. 

MR. SKINNER: Didn't? Well, it’s a good thing, becaue 

I don’t have any. Gave when I could. Wish I had some d 

that I gave now; I reckon I could use it more’n the churd 

could just now. What do you want? 

PASTOR: Nothing, Mr. Skinner, only to meet you ai 

Mrs. Skinner. 

MR. SKINNER: Why? 

PASTOR: You're both members of my congregation. 

MR. SKINNER: Oh. Not so’s you'd know it. You know, 

I helped build that church . . . helped raise the money. 

Seems like when I stopped giving, they stopped callin, 

va know. 

MRS. SKINNER: All our friends are gone, Cal. 

MR. SKINNER: Yeah, but I’m not. I’m right here, bea 

here in this house for over sixty years. Know how long iti 

been since anybody down there paid us a call? Huh? 

MRS. SKINNER: It’s not the Reverend’s fault, Cal. 

MR. SKINNER: Not talkin’ about whose fault, just how 

long. Not since that every member canvass when I said 

I'd have to stop givin’ . . . that'll show ya how long. Nine 

vears ago . . . no, ten. Know what, boy? They don’t cart, 

no, sir, not about the old ones. Oh, they got a place fo 

the kids to play, and dances, and all sorts of things for the 

young ones, but the old ones . . . they don’t care. If Jesus 

had lived to be my age, ya never would have heard d 

him. Only interested in the young ones . .-. juvenile de 

linquents. . . . Maybe if I stole something, they'd show 

some concern, but I don’t. Out of sight, out of mind. Sixty- 

five . . . magic number, ya know . . . everything stops 

Exceptin’ life . . . keep on livin’, eatin’, achin’. . . . Oh, i 

ya have money, they pay ya some mind. . . like old 

Charley Wright, I expect they saw him regular; he had 

somethin’ to leave ‘em. Know what? Hope he spends tt 

all down there in Florida. 

MRS. SKINNER: Now, Cal, don’t be bitter. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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RESCUE IN THE CONGO 


An interview with flying missionary Mark Poole 


HEN the Congo became an inde- 
W pendent nation on June 30, 105 
missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 
US. (Southern) were at their posts in 
the new republic. Three weeks later— 
weeks of suspense for all Americans in 
the country, of danger and terror for 
many—all of the Presbyterians were 
safely out of the Congo. The Church 
has 161 missionaries assigned to the 
Congo, but some were on furlough, and 
some and children had left 
earlier. 

Most of the missionaries and some 
other white residents of the Congo owed 
their lives to a couple of Presbyterians, 
Mark Poole and John Davis, who used 
their small private airplanes to airlift an 
estimated 150 persons to safe areas in 
the Congo and neighboring countries. 

Several days after Mark Poole’s ar- 
rival in America on an Air Force Globe- 
master, we visited him at the New York 
home of his sister and brother-in-law, 
Dr. and Mrs. Reginald Burbank. 

Tall, slender, partly gray, Dr. Poole 
looks younger than his fifty-one years. 
But he showed the effects of his exhaust- 
ing days of rescue work and the atten- 
tions lavished on him by photographers, 
reporters, and others in this country 
seeking information on the chaotic state 
of the Congo. “He says the Congo was 
easier on him than New York,” his sister 
told us. 

Dr. Poole is a physician, the director 
of Lapsley Memorial Hospital in the 
Congo. He has been a medical mission- 
ary for twenty-four years, all of them 
in the Congo mission, the Southern 
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Dr. Mark Poole 


Presbyterian Church’s largest overseas 
installation, “I joined the mission right 
after medical school,” Poole says. “I'd 
started studying medicine with the spe- 
cific idea of going to the Congo.” 

He learned to fly in 1940 in Texas 
(his home is in Bay City). The Church's 
Board of World Missions encouraged 
him in this hobby. “They said it might 
come in handy some day.” He began 
flying on the job in 1951, becoming Af- 
rica’s first flying missionary. 

In June of this year Dr. Poole and his 
wife, Sarah, were scheduled for a fur- 
lough. Mrs. Poole, a nurse at the hospital, 
left for the United States on June 18, 
particularly because one of their two 
daughters was expecting a baby who 
would be the Pooles’ first grandchild. 


But Mark Poole, fearing trouble with 
the coming of independence, decided to 
postpone his furlough. 

In mid-July the Presbyterian mis- 
sion’s radio operators, Eric Bolton and 
Dave McLean, began getting reports of 
missionaries and their families ambushed 
and threatened by bands of Congo army 
mutineers in various parts of the coun- 
try. As all the world soon heard, 1,400 
white foreigners were cut off from help 
at Luluabourg. Taking refuge in a hotel, 
the besieged foreigners had limited sup- 
plies and only a few rifles for defense. 
With the mutineers holding the com- 
mercial runway, there was no way for 
rescuers to fly in. 

“On the morning of July 11, we were 
feeling pretty discouraged about getting 
any help to the besieged Americans and 
Europeans,” Poole told us. “I opened 
my book of devotions, ‘Daily Light on 
the Daily Path.’ The text for July 11 was 
‘Lo, I am with thee to save thee.’ I 
couldn’t help feeling that this Biblical 
reassurance had a personal application 
for the endangered people in the Congo.” 

Soon after, word came through that 
Belgian paratroops had captured the 
Luluabourg airstrip from the insurgents 
and broken the siege. 

For four days and nights Poole flew 
almost continuously, airlifting people 
from embattled Luebo and Bulape to 
Luluabourg, whence the U.S. Navy took 
them to the Belgian Air Base at Kamina, 
the U.S. Air Force taking them on to 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

Taking three passengers at a time, 
Poole made twenty-six flights, mostly in 
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100-mile hops. “We didn’t even try to 
count the number of people we brought 
out,” he says. “John Davis and I together 
must have carried about 150. I took 
mostly missionaries, Presbyterian and 
Methodist, and one Belgian national.” 

We asked him how much sleep and 
food he was able to get during those 
four days. 

“Practically none. Usually we took off 
immediately after landing and loading; 
the only time I had the motor off was 
for refueling. I drank milk as we flew, 
but that’s almost all I had to eat. 

“As we flew over areas of fighting, 
I couldn't tell whether the mutineers 
were shooting at the plane or not. When 
we'd land, I'd check the plane for bullet 
holes or other damage, but never found 
any.” 

Poole has nothing but praise for the 
Belgian paratroops, whose landing was 
severely criticized in some parts of the 
world. “They were completely justified, 
in my opinion. Speaking only for myself, 
it seems to me that the landing was ab- 
solutely essential to save hundreds of 
people from massacre. The troops’ be- 
havior was courteous and humane, and 
they did no more than was necessary to 
rescue the Europeans and Americans 
under siege. It’s absurd to call their ac- 
tion an ‘armed intervention’—it was 
solely a humanitarian operation.” 

The success of the two-man airlift, 
Poole says, “I cannot regard as anything 
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but providential. In the first place, it’s 
the worst weather-time of the year in 
Africa for small-plane flying. Two days 
before the airlift became necessary, I 
couldn't have got off the ground. Yet 
for four days we were able to keep our 
planes in the air continuously. 

“On Tuesday night, July 12, when I 
wanted to go back to Luebo for more 
missionaries, I was told the battle situa- 
tion there had deteriorated. It was ques- 
tionable whether I could land, or 
whether the missionaries could reach 
the airstrip. When I approached the run- 
way, the field was covered with fog. I 
circled and came back. The fog had 
cleared directly over the runway, just 
enough for me to get in. 

“The missionaries were waiting. A 
Congolese government official had talked 
the mutineers into permitting them to go 
unmolested to the airstrip. 

“Another example of what seems to 
me divine providence occurred when 
the mutineers had the 1,400 whites 
trapped at Luluabourg. Exchanges of 
rifle fire went on between the two 
groups; the renegade soldiers pulled up 
mortars and prepared them for use. They 
could have totally wiped out the Euro- 
peans and Americans in short order. But 
—no one knows why—they never used 
the mortars until the Belgians landed, 
and then it was too late.” 

Some returned missionaries, we told 
Poole, have blamed communist influence 
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Dr. and Mrs. Poole (right), Garland Goodrum, mechanic (left), and Mrs. C. D. 
Fulton were photographed with Dr. Poole’s mission airplane several years ago. 
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in part for the mutiny. Did he agree? 4 
don’t want to be quoted on something 
I don’t know for certain,” he answered| 
“and there’s no way for me to kno 
about the causes of the mutiny. No on 
even seems clear about their objective 
—whether to run all the whites out ¢ 
the country, or to take over the gove 

ment, or whatever. But I am convince 
that the rebellion is organized and wel 
planned. For one thing, it erupted 
various parts of the country almost s. 
multaneously.” 

With the American personnel gon. 
we asked, will Memorial Hospital 
closed down? 

“No, we've been training Cong 
lese assistants with just this sort of eme 
gency in mind. Except for major surgey 
they're prepared to keep the hospital 
operation. The Christian people of 
Congo are completely dependable, 
solutely unshakable in their faith, 
that matter, 90 per cent of the Congole 
have no sympathy with the mutine 
and are sorry to see the missionaries at 
other foreigners leave. Many of the 
did what they could to defend andy 
tect us. But they had no weapons to hi 
off the well-armed renegade soldie 

How long will it be until the missigg 
aries can return? 

“It’s only a guess, but I'm a 
well have to think of that in terms ¢ 
months—for the men. For the woma 
and children, it may be years. The Bée- 
gians had stepped up their program d 
training the Congolese for self-goven- 
ment during the past few years. But s 
it looks to me, they didn’t have time, 
and were forced by circumstances 10 
leave the country before they felt the 
Congolese were ready to take over.” 

Will the UN be able to maintain 
peace? 

“Only if there is a measure of white 
supervision in the Congolese goven- 
ment. They just don’t have enough 
highly-trained leaders yet.” [Only on 
member of Parliament, Justice Bombok, 
now foreign minister, holds an academic 
degree, the Presbyterian Church US. 
has reported. ] , 

How long will outside assistance be 
needed before the Congolese will & 
able to govern their country without 
help? 

Dr. Poole, with more than a quarter 
century of living in the Congo, ponde 
the question. 

“I would say about twenty years.” 


j.WA. 
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ore Presbyterian Conference 
Camp (see cover), operated by the 
Synod of Michigan, accommodates 
young people of junior, junior high, and 
senior high school ages, and also holds 
special camps for adults. Worship is 
emphasized at Greenwood, beginning 
before breakfast with the Morning 
Watch. Each evening a more formal 
worship service is conducted, and bed- 
time prayers are held in the cabins by 
counselors. 

From June to September, camps like 
the Synod of Michigan’s Greenwood will 
have served more than 60,000 children, 
youths, and adults. 

Camp meetings, for more than fifty 
years a colorful and noisy aspect of 
American church life, faded away rap- 
idly after the first decade of the present 
century. 

But there was evidence this month 
that church people haven't forgotten 
the byways which lead to wooded spots 
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More than 60,000 young people and adults will attend Presbyterian camps this 
summer, Daily Bible study and frequent worship are featured in camp schedules. 


* 


where one may reflect upon the Chris- 
tian faith without life-as-usual distrac- 
tions. 

Board of Christian Education esti- 
mates showed that 1960-style “camp 
meetings’"—more restrained than the 
fire-and-brimstone assemblies of the 
1800’s, but not a bit less influential— 
were likely to attract a record number of 
United Presbyterians. 

Most numerous among these campers 
will be young people in their early ado- 
lescence. During the 1959 summer, 24,- 
450 twelve-, thirteen-, and fourteen-year- 
olds—eager for a week or two on their 
own, ready for serious study of the 
Christian faith—attended camps under 
United Presbyterian auspices. 

Older teen-agers, too, are heavily rep- 
resented. Taking part in study confer- 
ences held, by and large, at church-op- 
erated camps, they numbered over 
15,000 last year. 


About 9,000 children the 


between 


A 
ROBUST 
COMEBACK 






ages of nine and eleven signed up for 
this summer’s camps, and a similar num- 
ber of persons planned to participate in 
camping events for families. Young, old, 
or in-between, United Presbyterians are 
going camping. 

To accommodate them, the Church’s 
synods, presbyteries, and congregations 
have acquired more than a hundred dif- 
ferent camps—seventy-one of them in 
the last ten years. Countless additional 
acres are rented in an effort to catch up 
with the demand. 

Securing leaders for the Church's 
camps is a perennial problem. During 
the 1959 summer, 8,000 or more per- 
sons served on camp staffs. Not only last 
year, but this year as well, there was 
need for leaders in larger numbers and 
with better training. And with church- 
men eyeing the possibility of purchasing 
at least thirty new sites and improving 
almost all of those now on hand, the 
demand is certain to increase. 
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Pastors bow in prayer at annual worship service of French Protestants held near old Huguenot village of Mas Soubeyran. 


10,000 
French 


Protestants 
Gather 


for 


Worship 


In the wild mountain country of the Cévennes, which 
served as a refuge for the staunch Huguenots of the 
seventeenth century, more than 10,000 French Protes- 
tants will gather on the first Sunday of September this 
year, as every year, to recall the deeds of their ancestors 
in a service of worship and remembrance. Seated on 
the ground or in camp chairs in the shade of the chest- 
nut woods near the hamlet of Mas Soubeyran in south 
ern France, young and old pray together before the 
customary service of baptism of young French Prot 
estants. 

The worshipers come to Mas Soubeyran by bus oF 
car, or perhaps on foot, but all walk together the last 
steep way to the open-air place of worship. ‘The moun 
tainous Cévennes country, which sheltered the Cami 
sards as they resisted the persecutions of Louis XIV, 
served also as a retreat for members of the French re 
sistance to the Nazis during the occupation of France 
in World War II. The number of children and young 
people and the seriousness with which they attend to 
the prayers and the preaching are a striking feature of 
the service. At its close, all join in singing the “Céve- 
nole,” the ancient hymn of persecuted Huguenots. 
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Chestnut trees surround hamlet hidden deep in Cévennes. All ages join in traditional service of reme 
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NEWS 
Bible for All Faiths? 


A proposal that Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Jewish Bible scholars get 
together to agree upon suitable passages 
of the Bible for use in public schools was 
made recently by the Reverend Walter 
M. Abbott, S.J. Father Abbott, who is 
an associate editor of the Roman Cath- 
olic weekly America, made the sugges- 
tion before a meeting of some 100 
delegates to the National Council of 
Churches’ Committee on Religion and 
Public Education in New York. 

Noting that some Catholic scholars 
have proposed that Catholics adopt the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible, 
Father Abbott said that he thought 
agreement on selected passages for 
school use would provide “a ready an- 
swer to the problem of what translation 
of the Bible should be used in public 
schools.” 

Suits designed to halt the use of Prot- 
estant versions of the Bible in public 
schools have been brought in a number 
of states. A Protestant church-sponsored 
Bible course given in several schools in 
Ohio was recently declared unconstitu- 
tional by the state’s Attorney General 
after Roman Catholic parents had com- 
plained. 


For the Blind: 
Spiritual Light for 
Physical Darkness 


Last year the American Bible Society 
distributed a new high of 73,194 Scrip- 
tures in Braille, other embossed printing 


systems, and Talking Book records. In 
the 125 years since 1835, when the So- 
ciety first began distribution of materials 
for the blind, the number has totaled 
790,035. 

Complete Bibles for the sightless are 
available in the King James and the 
American Standard Versions; the New 
Testament is available in the Revised 
Standard Versiom More than forty-two 
systems and languages are used in these 
Bibles. 

The 1833 minutes of the Bible So- 
ciety record the information that at least 
5,385 blind persons lived in the United 
States. (Today the number has reached 
355,000 in the U.S., 14,000,000 through- 
out the world.) “It is the duty of the 
Society to provide the New Testament 
for their use as soon as a printing system 
is settled,” the 1833 minutes stated. 

Two years later, Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe, first director of the New England 
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The world’s fourteen million blind people can read the Bible in many languages. 


Institution for the Blind, traveled from 
Boston to New York in a horse-drawn 
carriage to show the Society that the 
blind could be taught to read with their 
finger tips from raised letters embossed 
on special paper. 

In the 1860’s William B. Wait, for 
some fifty years principal of the New 
York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, invented the New York Point 
system. 

Today the Braille dot system is the 
most widely used by the blind through- 
out the world. First published in 1829 
by Louis Braille of France, who had lost 
his sight at the age of three, it was not 
widely accepted until almost a century 
later. The first complete Braille Bible, 
however, was produced between 1877 
and 1890. Every dot in the thirty-nine 
volumes was punched on sheet metal by 
one man. These plates were then used 
for printing instead of the movable type 
formerly employed. Later the invention 
of a stereotyping machine for embossing 
Braille on metal sheets revolutionized 
printing for the blind. 

For those unable to read the Braille 
dots, the Bible is available in the Moon 
system, invented in 1847 by William 
Moon of England. A modified raised 
letter system, it is easily learned by those 
who have become blind late in life. The 
complete Moon Bible comes in fifty- 


eight volumes, compared to the twenty 
volumes of the present Braille Bible. 

Another major advance in service to 
the sightless, especially for those who 
find it impossible to read raised type 
with their fingers, came with the devel- 
opment of a new medium—a modified 
phonograph record commonly known as 
the Talking Book. Religious groups were 
quick to adopt this method, and Scrip- 
tures in ever-growing numbers are being 
issued on Talking Book records. 

Besides the American Bible Society, 
there is in the U.S.A. another Protestant 
agency, the John Milton Society for the 
Blind, sponsored by nearly sixty denom- 
inations. Founded in 1928, it publishes 
three Braille magazines and two re 
corded periodicals. Last year it distrib- 
uted at home and abroad more than 
83,000 pieces of Braille devotional liter- 
ature and 52,000 long-playing records. 
One of its special projects has been 4 
volume of 100 hymns in Braille for use 
of blind worshipers. 

Latest development is the “Finger 
fono,” a little phonograph-like instru- 
ment played by spinning the turntable 
with one finger. Finger-fono recordings, 
available in twenty-eight languages and 
dialects, have found their way into re 
mote corners of the world. 

Each inventor of a new system chose 
the Bible as the most urgent literature 
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to be given to the blind. 

Both printed and recorded religious 
materials are expensive to produce and 
far beyond the means of most blind per- 
sons. These materials are given away 
free, loaned without charge, or sold at 
a fraction of their cost. The difference 
is made up by contributions from sup- 
porters of the various agencies, includ- 
ing The United Presbyterian Church. 


Barth Answers Students 
On Politics 


Dr. Karl Barth, world-famous Swiss 
Protestant theologian, participated in a 
question-and-answer period before some 
700 Christian students in Strasbourg, 
France, during which he commented on 
various subjects, including Christians in 
politics. The youths were gathered for 
an International Teaching Conference, 
sponsored by the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. 

Dr. Barth told the students that a 
Christian “serving his Master cannot be 
indifferent to politics.” He warned, how- 
ever, against “deifying” political “isms,” 


and stressed that Christians who take 
a political stand must do so with “hu- 
mility.” 

He told an African questioner who 
thought him pro-Western, “I am not de- 
fending a liberal democratic form of 
politics.” He affirmed that his test of all 
forms of government is whether they 
place man before “principles, interests, 
or money.” 

As to whether Christians should be- 
come involved with revolutions, Dr. 
Barth said it “depended on the kind of 
revolution. I myself have taken a small 
part in the revolution against the Nazis 
in Germany,” he recalled, “and many 
were involved as good Christians.” (Dr. 
Barth was a leader of Protestant resist- 
ance to Hitler and the Nazis while teach- 
ing at Bonn University, from which he 
resigned in 1934. He left Germany in 
protest against the Nazi regime and 
went to his native Switzerland. ) 

“Not every revolution is a good 
thing,” he cautioned, and expressed 
doubt whether he personally could par- 
ticipate “as a Christian in the revolution 
of this man in Cuba, Castro.” 


Pastor Assigned 
To West Africa 


The Reverend Robert A. Geller, for 
the past five years university pastor at 
the University of Arizona in Tucson, and 
his family are beginning this month a 
one-year assignment in West Africa. Mr. 
Geller is on loan from The United Pres- 
byterian Church to the World’s Student 
Christian Federation for work with the 
Student Christian Movement of Sierra 
Leone, West Africa. Living in Freetown, 
where the SCM has its office, the family 
will be personally involved at many lev- 
els of local life as a somewhat represent- 
ative American family. Three of the four 
children will be attending Freetown 
schools. Gretchen, fifteen, will be in his- 
toric Annie Walsh Memorial School for 
girls, established by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society of England. Mark, ten, 
and Timothy, six (not in the family pic- 
ture), will attend International School. 
Mrs. Geller, in addition to family life 
responsibilities and care of Victor, age 
nine months, will assist in the music pro- 


gram of the Methodist Girls High 
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“RUTH and I always wanted to make 
a gift to the Church but we also 
needed the income from our money. We 
found the perfect solution in one of the 
Foundation’s 3 Life Income Plans whereby 
we can make a contribution to carry on 
the Christian program of the Church and 
at the same time receive a generous income 


COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


The Foundation offers two different Life 
Income Plans as well as Gift Annuities. All 
three plans have worthwhile tax advan- 
tages resulting in a greater yield of income 
return than you would otherwise obtain. 
And, best of all, you establish a permanent 
fund in your name, with resources which 
God has entrusted to you to advance the 
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inc. cuamnmemtae a” ale 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION PL-80 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 
DON EMERSON HALL, Director 
| would like to know more about your three plans—Regular Life Income, Annu- 
ities and Tax-Free Income plans. Without obligation, please mail to me your 
folder: “3 Attractive ways to GIVE yet RECEIVE." 
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The Geller family plan their year in West Africa. Left to right are Gretchen, 


Mrs. Geller with Victor, Mr. Geller, 


School. 

Mr. Geller will serve in the Sierra 
Leone SCM as the general and traveling 
secretary under the direction of the local 
committee, which has responsibility for 
about a dozen student fellowships in the 
country. Special responsibility during 
the year will be the development of a 
leadership training conference for the 
West African SCM, which has local 
branches in the neighboring countries of 
Senegal, Liberia, Ghana, and Nigeria. A 
major part of Mr. Geller’s time will be 
spent working with students and faculty 
of Fourah Bay College, affiliated with 
Durham University in England. 

The West Africa assignment is a 
part of a world-wide program begun 
several years ago by the Association of 
Presbyterian University Pastors and the 
Youth Department of the Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations. 
These overseas assignments are made 
possible through the Education Fellow- 
ship program of the Department of Cam- 
pus Christian Life, the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations, and 
Westminster Boards. Be- 
cause of the very close relation that Mr. 
Geller has with Trinity Presbyterian 
Church in Tucson in his work at the 
University of Arizona, the church, along 
with interested friends and groups, has 
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and Mark. Timothy was not present. 


made it possible for the family to share 
in this project by providing help with 
travel costs. 

One of the most interesting side- 
lights of the Geller venture this next 
year will be sharing in the experience of 
the coming of independence to Sierra 
Leone in April, 1961. The family will 
return to Tucson in time for the opening 
of the fall term at the University of Ari- 
zona. 


Indian City 
Mourns “Doctor Ida’”’ 


Business in Vellore, India, halted for 
a day as residents, government officials, 
and foreign diplomats paid their final 
respects to “Doctor Ida,” a missionary of 
the Reformed Church in America, who 
had given sixty years of her life to the 
people of India. 

Many of those present at the funeral 
service for ninety-year-old Dr. Ida So- 
phia Scudder owed their lives to her. 
Since 1900, she had built an 800-bed 
modern hospital, a medical college, and 
a nursing school, and had given inspira- 
tion to the entire Christian medical en- 
terprise in India. 

The daughter of a medical missionary 
to India, Dr. Scudder once vowed she 
would never follow in her father’s foot- 


steps. But the sight of women dy 
without medical attention because mj 
physicians were forbidden to treat the 
was too much to bear. Ida Scudder ¢ 
cided to become a physician and to & 
vote the rest of her life to the wome 
of India. 


TV Religion Courses 
Successful 


New York’s first television courses 
religion—“Introduction to Biblicd 
Thought” and “Religion and Mode 
Literature”—have brought inquiries {g 
information and registration from mo 
than 1,200 persons. 

Sponsoring the project are the Prot 
tant Council of the City of New Yok 
the New Jersey Council of Churcha 
other Protestant church councils of te 
New York region, Methodist-relatd 
Drew University at Madison, New Je 
sey, and Upsala College, a Luthem 
institution in East Orange, New Jerse 
Both institutions are offering colleg 
credit for the courses. For those seeking 
college credits, the fee is $100 pm 
course. Each course is worth thre 
credits. 

The Reverend John F. Fisler, exec 
utive secretary of the radio and telev 
sion department of the New York Cit 
council, said that 288 persons were e 
rolled as of June 20 as audit, certificate, 
or college credit students for the fifteer- 
week courses, which began on June é 

On the basis of the response, M 
Fisler called the CBS-TV programs % 
tremendous success and a clear indice 
tion that religious programing of inte: 
lectual substance can attract a sizable 
audience.” 


Anglican Deplores 
“Extraordinary Means” in 
Prolonging Lives 


A bishop of the Church of England 
recently said that physicians were under 
no moral obligation to prolong the live 
of elderly patients by painful surgen 
and other “extraordinary” medical pr 
cedures. 

In a special religious service for dele 
gates to the British Medical Associations 
annual convention, Robert C. Mortimer, 
Bishop of Exeter, told the doctors thi 
they might well avoid “extraordinat) 
means which involve very great expensé, 
inconvenience, or hardship, and whic! 
at the same time offer no reasonable er 
pectation either of success or benefit. 
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He noted that in many cases even the 
ordinary means of preserving life had 
little hope of retarding the advance of 
senility, and that their success in retard- 
ing death conferred little benefit on the 
patient. “Nevertheless, since to deprive 
such patients of food and drink and 
simple medicines would be in effect to 
cause their death, such ordinary means 
of prolonging life must be in all cases 
employed,” Bishop Mortimer said. 

He added that there did not seem to 
be any moral obligation to employ ex- 
traordinary means in such cases. 

“To subject very old people to the 
acute discomfort of a serious operation 
or of feeding by intravenous drip would 
seem to be morally wrong,” the bishop 
declared. “Such means should be used 
only where there is reasonable hope of 
recovery.” 


Youth Parley Told To 
“Outthink’? Communists 


A spokesman for the National Coun- 
cil of Churches told a rally of more than 
1,200 high school and college youths in 
Elmhurst, Illinois, that “we must out- 
think, outperform, outproduce, and out- 
live the communists.” 

Dr. Kenneth L. Maxwell of New 
York, executive director of the Council’s 
department of international affairs, 
warned the Joint National Council of 
youth organizations of the United 
Church of Christ that Americans have 
“dangerously oversimplified” commu- 
nism by viewing it only in military terms. 
He cautioned the students, who repre- 
sented practically state in the 
union, to be alert to the dangers of com- 
munist infiltration in the U.S. Commu- 
nism’s “dogma of world domination,” he 
said, is political, social, and economic 
and is “a total threat to the institutions 
and values we cherish.” 

Being anticommunist is not enough, 
Dr. Maxwell continued, and urged the 
young people to “rededicate” them- 
selves to “the highest things our nation 
can stand for, under God.” He also told 
the students not to let the communists 
“steal the idea of peace, which is part 
of our Christian heritage.” 

Christians can be “the leaven in the 
loaf” that will help America to “rise to 
new heights of moral and spiritual lead- 
ership,” he said, “if they will fulfill their 
obligations to ally themselves and the 
nation with those forces making for 
more freedom, justice,-and peace in the 
world.” 


every 
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In the mountains of Eastern N. Y. 
State. A different type of resort 
where the relaxed atmosphere has 
been a “tradition” for 91 years. No 
bar. Arrivals and sports restricted 
on Sunday. 300 comfortable rooms. 
tasty meals. 7500 
acres mountain property. Private 


Generous and 


lake. American Plan. Open April 15 
to late October. Write for booklet 
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FREE SAMPLES 


NEW FALL WOOLENS 


BUY DIRECT from one of New England's fin- 
est quality woolen MILLS and SAVE MANY 
DOLLARS. Choose from the newest novelty 
weaves, beautiful plaids and rich solid colors 
to make expensive, lovely looking coats, dresses, 
suits, skirts, slacks, sport shirts at home. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 


FREE SWATCHES of this FALL’S smartest 
ALL WOOL and PART WOOL MATERIALS— 
all at amazingly LOW MILL PRICES. 


HOMESTEAD WOOLENS MILLS, INC. 


DEPT. PL-1, WEST SWANZEY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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t 
cial groups, attention! 
Factory prices & discounts to Churches, 
Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe all-new 
FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, with 
exclusive mew automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. 
BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG FREE 
Full line tables, chairs, table and 
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More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a to overcome loose 
plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved 
powder, sprinkled on —— and lower plates 
holds them firmer so at they feel more 
comfortable. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste 
or feeling. It’s alkaline (non- acid). Does not 
sour. Checks “plate odor” (denture breath). 
Get FASTEETH today at any drug counter. 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
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CHOIR ROBES 








Your choir will look its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 


PULPIT ROBES — made the 
quality way to keep their 
“Sunday 


fabrics, 
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ast Relief Wherever Feet Hurt! 


Extra Soft. . Extra Cushioning .. Extra Protective Adhesive Foot Padding 
Dr. Scholl’s KUROTEX is a 


superior moleskin, 


et costs no 


more. A wonderfully effective 


relief for corns, 


callouses, 
sore toes, heels, instep ridges 


bunions, 


and 


wherever shoe painfully rubs, 
presses or pinches. Flesh color. 
15¢, 35¢, 45¢ and $1.00. At Drug, 
Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ Stores and Dr. 
Schoil’s Foot Comfort® Shops. 











Dr. G. Ernest Wright, Harvard Divinity 
School professor and United Presbyte- 
rian, is directing Shechem excavations. 


Archaeologists Excavate 
Israel’s First Capital 


Protestant archaeologists, digging at 
the site of the Old Testament city of 
Shechem, have unearthed pottery, jew- 
elry, coins, and a seal of amethyst en- 
graved in ancient Hebrew. Jordanian 
authorities estimated that the finds date 
back 4,000 years. 

A team of archaeologists from Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary ( United 
Presbyterian), Harvard University, and 
Drew University (Methodist) resumed 
digging this summer into the history of 
Shechem, first capital of Israel. The 
project, begun in 1956, is the largest 
American archaeological expedition in 
the Holy Land. 

Shechem lies buried within a twen- 
ty-five-acre mound, or “tell,” in Jordan, 
about forty miles from Jerusalem. To- 
day, beside the site of the ancient city, 
the modern village of Balatah circles 
around the spring and nearby Jacob's 
well, which once supplied Shechem with 
water. 

Much is known about Shechem from 
work done by several Austro-German 
expeditions between 1913 1934. 
These expeditions discovered the great 
city gates and huge fortification walls, 
some thirty-five feet high, designed to 
withstand battering rams of invading 
armies. 

The work this summer centers. around 


and 
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Pairs of huge stone blocks are all that remain of the great east gate of Bib. 
lical Shechem, first capital of the Israelites. Large wooden beams closed the 
entrance in time of war. On left are the former guard rooms, which have been cleared. 


the city walls and the massive temple. 
This structure, whose walls are over 
seventeen feet thick, served both as a 
house of worship and as a fortress. 

The expedition has begun to peel 
back layers of earth containing the re- 
mains of ancient houses built succes- 
sively on the same site. From bits of pot- 
tery, jewelry, needles, weapons, and 
other objects, the archaeologists will be 
able not only to learn more about day-to- 
day life but to construct a dating scheme 
from the changing styles of the objects. 

Shechem is located in the Syria-Pal- 
estine-Jordan area, which in ancient 
times served as a bridge between the 
great civilizations as they grew and de- 
clined in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
Through this once great city armies and 
bands of merchants and travelers passed 
for centuries. 

Indications of the extent of She- 
chem’s cultural and commercial con- 
tacts uncovered by the 1957 
expedition in the shape of Egyptian ala- 
baster vases, pottery from Cyprus and 
Mycenae, Greek coins, and Persian seals. 

Although Shechem came under the 
sway of many nations, Egypt and Israel 
played the most important roles in the 
city’s history. Shechem remained in 
Egyptian hands from 1700 s.c., when 
Syria and Palestine were absorbed into 
the Egyptian empire, until the Israelites 
invaded Palestine in the thirteenth cen- 
tury s.c. It had, however, been men- 


were 


tioned in Hebrew history earlier. Abra- 
ham stopped there on his way from 
Mesopotamia; Jacob made a treaty with 
the inhabitants and let members of his 
family intermarry with the people of 
the district. Jacob's covenant was still a 
living tradition in Shechem when Joshua 
led the Israelites to the conquest of Pal- 
estine. 

Evidence uncovered during the 1957 
excavations supports the Biblical ac- 
count that Shechem joined peacefully 
with the Israelite tribal confederacy. 

Some 350 years later, after the death 
of King Solomon, all Israel assembled at 
Shechem to make Solomon’s son, Reho- 
boam, the new king. Later, under Jero- 
boam, the ten tribes of Israel revolted, 
joining with the Northern Kingdom of 
Israel. The united people made Shechem 
their first capital. 

United Presbyterian G. Ernest 
Wright of the Harvard Divinity School 
is directing the present work of discov- 
ery, assisted by professors Edward F. 
Campbell of McCormick and Lawrence 
E. Toombs of Drew, by a team of at 
chaeologists and graduate students and 
by specialists from Europe and Jordan. 

The general purpose of the work at 
Shechem is to help place Biblical history 
within the context of ancient history 
learned from other sources. Another aim 
is to train graduate students and young 
teachers in the rapidly growing field of 
Biblical archaeology. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

200th. Emmitsburg, Md. (the Rev. 
William M. Hendricks, pastor). 

185th. North Buffalo, R.D. 5, Wash- 
ington, Pa. (the Rev. John Mark Scott, 
pastor ) . 

150th. First, Mexico, N.Y. (the Rev. 
Donald G. Roth, pastor). 

90th. First, Sharpsville, Pa. (the Rev. 
Edwin G. Sloan, pastor). 

50th. Wild Rose, Wis. (the Rev. Er- 
nest C. Parrish, pastor). : 


DEDICATIONS: 

First, Inglewood, Calif. (the Rev. 
John R. Stewart and the Rev. Willard L. 
Frederickson, ministers), of Westmin- 
ster Hall, a new Christian education 
building. Containing eight large multi- 
purpose rooms, the unit represents the 
first phase of a two-part building and 
renovation program. 

Paris, Ill. (the Rev. Ronald T. Allin, 
pastor), of a new manse. 

Presbyterian Manor, Newton, Kans., 
of its fourth unit. This is a nursing unit 
providing eighty beds for the care of the 
aging. 

First, Newton, Kans. (the Rev. Floyd 
E. Kaiser, pastor), of a new church at 
a new location. 

St. Andrew, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
(the Rev. Earl S. Harvey, pastor), of 
its first unit, which includes a fellowship 
hall (temporary sanctuary), and a five- 
department education wing. 

First, Mechanicville, N.Y. (the Rev. 
John E. Wagar, pastor), of an adjacent 
residence which will be used for primary 
and nursery school functions and by the 
Women’s Association. The sanctuary has 
recently been renovated and _refur- 
bished. 

Millard Avenue, Portland, Ore. (the 
Rev. George A. Milne, pastor), of a new 
Christian education building. 

First, Newport, R.I. (the Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Clark, pastor), of a new educa- 
tion building. 





CREDITS: Cover, Pp. 3, 19: James G. 
Saint, Jr.; P. 6: Church of Scotland; 
Pp. 7, 13: Bettmann Archive; Pp. 9- 
1l: The Reverend Byron Haines and 
the Reverend Stanley Brush; Pp. 14, 
15, 31: drawings by Robert Finch; P. 
17: Belphoto; Pp. 20, 21: Ilse Collig- 
non-PIP; P, 22: RNS; P. 24: Manley 
Photo; P. 26: Harvard University; P. 
28: Robert J. Paskach; P. 35: drawing 
by Richard Horwitz. 











A FAIRY WAND 
TOUCHED HEARTHA 


of Columbo, Ceylon, who 
now is a happy and healthy lit- 
tle girl of eleven. But she could 
not walk until she was seven 
due to malnutrition. She was a 
deserted child left like an ani- 
mal to forage for herself. 
When admitted to a CCF affil- 
iated Ceylon Home, she could 
hardly sit up and could only 
slowly, by holding on to some- 
thing, struggle up on her feet 
and stand on legs that trembled 
under her pitifully thin body. 
She has a bright, alert mind, a 
winsome personality and her 
little heart is as warm and kind 
as an angel’s. 

There are lots of Hearthas 
in Ceylon and in India, just 
across a few miles of sea—de- 
serted and orphaned children— 
hungry, neglected and home- 
less. Unless you could see how 
they look and exist, you would 
not believe life could be so cruel 
to a human being, much less to 
a child. But your hand can hold 
a fairy wand and touch and 
bless such a child, transform- 
ing some half starved boy or 
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girl as Heartha’s whole life has 
been changed. You can “adopt” 
a Heartha and receive the 
child’s name, address, picture 
and story and then correspond 
with your child. The cost is 
the same in all the countries 
listed below, $10 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 
rated in 1938, with its 385 affiliated or- 
phanage schools in 41 countries, is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organiza- 
tion in the world, assisting over 34,000 
children. It serves 28 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Aid of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
of the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


COUNTRIES: 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Bor- 
neo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, England, Finland, France, Greece, 
Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Is- 
rael, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Ko- 
rea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, 
Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Portugal, Puerto Rico, Spain, 
Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), Thailand, 
Turkey, United States, Vietnam (Indo- 
china), Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 





I wish to “adopt” a boy [9 girl DD for 
one year in 





(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Encloséd is payment for the full year 
C0 first month [. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 
tion. 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 





I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 
( Please send me further information. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 

CITY. 
STATE 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


NEW APPOINTMENTS TO NOTE 

Dr. Aaron E. Gast, pastor of the Ce- 
dar Park Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, was recently named 
dean of a new Conwell School of Theol- 
vgy. The school, which will open this 
fall, will replace the former School of 
Theology of Temple University in Phil- 
adelphia. It will operate as an interde- 
nominational seminary, independent of 
the university. 


@ Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchison, of Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania, assumed his duties 
last month as executive director of the 
proposed new National Presbyterian 
Center in Washington, D.C. He has been 
chancellor of Abadan (Iran) Institute 
of Technology, and educational adviser 
to the National Iranian Oil Company. 
In his new post, Dr. Hutchison will di- 
rect the religious and educational facil- 
ities of the Center. 


@ Dr. Gerald Osborn, United 
Presbyterian layman and teacher, last 
month became acting president of West- 
ern Michigan University, Kalamazoo, 
upon appointment by the State Board of 
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Diirer’s “John and Peter,” one of a collection of paintings in Parish 
First Presbyterian Church, Omaha, is viewed by the pastor, Dr. Thomas R. Niven. 
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Education. A part of his past activities 
includes serving as the president of the 
Department of Higher Education of the 
Michigan Education Association and 
also as president of the Michigan Col- 
lege Association. 


CHURCH CONVERTS LITTLE-USED 
BALCONY INTO ART GALLERY 


Eighteen reproductions of paintings 
by the masters are now on view in the 
Parish House of First Presbyterian 
Church, Omaha, Nebraska (the Rever- 
end Dr. Thomas Raymond Niven, pas- 
tor). The collection is a memorial to 
Miss Carrie Kiewit, whose family at- 
tends the church. Begun three years 
ago, the project included redecoration 
of a balcony and the meeting room it 
overlooks. The dealer who sought and 
obtained the paintings designed their 
frames and advised the church staff 
about background color schemes. The 
sequence in which the pictures are hung 
tells the story of redemption, beginning 
with Michelangelo’s “The Creation of 
Man” and ending with O’Connell’s “The 
Transfiguration.” Among others, the col- 
lection includes works by Rembrandt, 
Murillo, Giorgione, Botticelli, Raphael, 
and Diirer. 
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Chaplain (Captain) Harry C. Wood 


CHAPLAINS’ DEPARTMENT 
NAMES NEW EXECUTIVE 

The appointment of Chaplain (Cap 
tain) Harry C. Wood, District Chaplain, 
Third Naval District, to the office of the 
United Presbyterian Church’s Depart 
ment of Chaplains and Service Persom 
nel was announced last month. He sue 
ceeds Brig. Gen. John K. Borneman, who 
retired on July 1 (see P.L., Sept. 1, 
1959). 

The newly-appointed executive will 
be in charge of the Church’s chaplain 
recruiting program in all branches of the 
service and will direct the activities of 
the 205 United Presbyterian chaplains 
now serving men and women in the 
armed forces, more than 75,000 of whom 
are Presbyterians. 

Captain Wood, fifty-two, has been a 
military chaplain since 1939, and has 
served in a number of naval installations. 
He was aboard the battleship USS 
“Maryland” during the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, and was with the Fourth Ma- 
rine Division throughout the Iwo Jima 
campaign. 

Captain Wood will assume his post 
immediately after release from the Navy, 
and will have offices in Washington, 
D.C., and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


FOUR GENERATIONS MEET AT BAPTISM 

The appearance together of represent- 
atives of four generations of a family is 
by no means a common occurrence, and 
even more uncommon when they meet 
far from their native land. Such was the 
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case in early spring when Abby Allen 
Johnson was baptized in the Community 
Church in Beirut, Lebanon. The cere- 
mony was performed by Abby's 94- 
year-old great-grandfather, the Rever- 
end Dr. William Hallock Johnson, a 
former president of Lincoln University, 
assisted by his son, Dr. R. Park Johnson, 
representative in the Middle East of the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations, United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. The latter’s son, Allen S. Johnson, 
in Libya with the Caltex Oil Company, 
is Abby’s father, and was the first grand- 
son to be baptized by William H. John- 
son. Abby is the first great-grandchild 
to be baptized by him. 


Four generations of Johnson family: (left 
to right) Dr. William Hallock, Baby 
Abby Allen, Allen S., and Dr. R. Park. 


MEDITATION BY ELECTRONICS 

The Presbyterian Men’s Association 
of First Presbyterian Church of Leb- 
anon, Indiana, recently presented the 
church with an automatic electronic de- 
vice designed to provide an approximate 
fifteen-minute period of weekday wor- 
ship. Known as “Moments of Medita- 
tion,” the device enables any visitor to 
the sanctuary to press a button and listen 
to pre-recorded organ music and a ser- 
monette by the pastor, the Reverend 
Arthur K. Korteling. The tape is then 
automatically readied for the next per- 
son's listening. 

Dr. James Newberne, president of the 
Association, said that the group hopes 
to have sermonettes by church leaders 
in its library of tape recordings. Located 
just one block from the busy section of 
the community, the Lebanon church is 
an ideal center for people of all faiths 
to stop in for a few moments of quiet, 
meditative reverence. 
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DILIGENT, RUGGED, 
AND GOD-FEARING 


(Continued from page 7) 


This document, described as “whole- 
some and sound doctrine grounded upon 
the infallible truth of God’s Word,” was 
a straightforward exposition of the Prot- 
estant faith in its Calvinistic form. One 
rather untypical feature of it was this: 
its preamble stated that if anything in 
it could be shown to be contrary to God’s 
Word, its authors would be happy to be 
informed of this and to amend it accord- 
ingly. This Scots Confession remained 
the official doctrinal document of the 
Church of Scotland until it was super- 
seded (but not abrogated) by the adop- 
tion of the Westminster Confession in 
1647. The same Committee of “six 
Johns” embodied their ideas of Church 
government in their First Book of Dis- 
cipline, which they drew up also in 
1560. Influenced by Calvinism in Ge- 
neva and in France, this document pro- 
vided for the government of the Church 
by Kirk Sessions, Synods, and General 
Assemblies. This form of government 
the Church proceeded to set up. 

Another provision of this Book of Dis- 
cipline proposed that the Church's prop- 
erty should be devoted to education, 
poor relief, and ministerial salaries; but 
since this suggestion did not commend 
itself to the greedy nobles who already 
had begun to annex Church lands, the 
Book of Discipline was never ratified by 
the Scottish Parliament. As a guide to 
“the substance and right ordering of all 
the parts of divine worship,” the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1562 adopted the Book 
of Common Order, frequently called 
“Knox’s Liturgy.” This was prepared by 
Knox on the basis of his experience as a 
minister in Geneva, and it was deeply 
influenced by Calvin’s order of worship 
there. 

This Scottish Reformation settlement, 
radical in character and Calvinist in em- 
phasis, had not been achieved without 
struggle; nor was it able to establish it- 
self without further serious challenges. 
The first of these came from the Scot- 
tish Queen Mary, who in 1561 returned 
from France to assume the throne of her 
native Scotland. As a loyal Roman Cath- 
olic, Mary was determined to undo, if 
possible, the work of the Scottish Refor- 
mation. The tense struggle which en- 
sued, in which Knox and Mary were the 
principal protagonists, and which was 
marked by several stormy interviews, 
lasted until 1567. In that year, Mary, 
largely as a result of her own folly, was 











Or this album and songbook of 
beloved spirituals; open your heart; 
and join Tennessee Ernie Ford and 
friends in singing 14 grand old songs of 
faith, including these: 


¢ Joshua Fit the Battle of Jericho 

¢ Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen 
¢ O, Mary, Don’t You Weep 

¢ That Old Time Religion 

¢ Standin’ in the Need of Prayer 

¢ Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 


Album cover opens into a songbook with 
words and music to all the spirituals on 
the record. Ask for Capitol album TAO 
1434 or (stereo) STAO 1434. 


And in a mood more quietly reverent: 
“Sing a Hymn With Me.” Ernie and 
friends again, recorded in church with 
organ, sing 14 best-loved hymns 
including these favorites: 

Church in the Wildwood, Bringing in 
the Sheaves, Count Your Blessings, 
Brighten the Corner, Jesus Loves Me. 


Album with 32-page 
hymnal. TAO 1332 or 
(stereo) STAO 1332 








DILIGENT, RUGGED, 
AND GOD-FEARING 


deposed from the Scottish throne and 
later went into exile in England. Hence- 
forward the Protestant character of the 
Scottish Church was assured. 

The Church of Scotland had next to 
assert its spiritual independence against 
royal dictatorship. Mary’s son, James VI, 
“the wisest fool in Christendom,” who 
succeeded his mother on the Scottish 
throne, was a firm believer in the doc- 
trine of the so-called divine right of 
kings. He sought to control the Scottish 
Church by imposing upon it bishops 
who, as his creatures and lackeys, would 
slavishly enforce his autocratic will. 
James's main opponent was Andrew 
Melville, the successor of Knox in the 
leadership of the Church of Scotland, 
under whose auspices the Presbytery 
came into its own as the key organiza- 
tion of Church government at the local 
level. When, on the death of the English 
Queen Elizabeth I in 1603, James be- 
came King of England as well as of 
Scotland, his campaign to force episco- 
pacy upon the Church of Scotland went 
into high gear. 

His son, Charles I, who became King 
on James's death in 1625, and sought 
to continue his father’s autocratic policy, 
so goaded his Scottish subjects that, in 
the expressive language of the historian 
S. R. Gardiner, they “bristled into re- 
sistance.” This resistance was dramatized 
by the signing of the National Covenant, 
a declaration of resistance to Popery 
which people all over Scotland endorsed 
in 1638. It was marked also by a meet- 
ing of the General Assembly that same 
year, at which the Scottish episcopate 
was abolished entirely. King Charles I 
was never again able to impose his will 
on the Scottish Church. His arbitrary 
government in England led to the out- 
break of Civil War in 1642, as a result 
of which the King was beheaded in 
1649. 

But when, after Cromwell's regime 
ended, the late King’s son, Charles II, 
was restored to the throne in 1660, he 
also sought to govern the Scottish 
Church through bishops, and persecuted 
some of the extreme opponents of his 
church regime, who became known as 
“Covenanters.” This situation lasted un- 
til 1690, when, after the “Glorious Rev- 
olution,” the Stuart dynasty was ended 
in Britain, and Dutch William and his 
wife Mary were offered the throne. In 
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that year the Scottish Convention of 
Estates (i.e., the Parliament for all 
practical purposes) abolished episco- 
pacy as “a great and insupportable griev- 
ance and trouble to this nation, and con- 
trary to the inclinations of the generality 
of the people, ever since the Reforma- 
tion.” To this day, “bishop” has been a 
word of evil omen to many staunch 
Scottish Presbyterians. 


ence against autocratic kings, the 

Scottish Church had to stand up 
for its freedom against other agencies of 
the secular government. In 1707 the 
Parliaments of England and Scotland 
were united. And in 1712 this British 
Parliament, in which the Scottish repre- 
sentatives constituted a minority, re- 
stored patronage to the Scottish Church. 
This was the system under which the 
landed proprietors or others whose an- 
cestors had originally founded local 
churches were given the right to nomi- 
nate the ministers of these parishes, even 
though their nominees might be totally 
unacceptable to the bulk of the mem- 
bership of the congregation. This right 
the law courts were prepared to enforce. 
The struggle thus precipitated was not 
resolved until 1874, when, after consid- 
erable agitation, patronage was finally 
abolished by the British Parliament. 
Meantime, it had been a leading factor 
in producing several grievous secessions 
from the Church of Scotland, the most 
significant of which was the Disruption 
of 1843, when about one-third of the 
ministers and members of the Church, 
led by Thomas Chalmers, left the parent 
body to form the Free Church of Scot- 
land. 

The nineteenth century, though it 
produced this gravest of all withdrawals 
from the Church of Scotland, neverthe- 
less witnessed a rising tide of coopera- 
tion and reunion among the divided 
forces of Scottish Presbyterianism. In 
1847 two of the groups which had hived 
off during the eighteenth century, the 
Secession and Relief Churches, merged 
to form the United Presbyterian Church. 
In 1900 this body joined forces with the 
Free Church to constitute the United 
Free Church. In 1929 the United Free 
Church united with the parent Church 
to form the presently existing Church of 
Scotland. None of these mergers of 
churches was completely unanimous, for 
each left behind it a small dissident mi- 
nority which refused to enter the union. 
But nonetheless it can be said with truth 
that the present-day Church of Scotland, 


F AFTER asserting its independ- 


which has one and a third million com. 
municants, and serves a constituency of 
at least twice that number, is more truly 
united than it has been since 1690, and 
perhaps since 1560. More than that. 
though it is technically an “established” 
Church, having an official connection 
with the political state, it is spiritually 
as free and as independent as any 
Church in Christendom—though, as wil 
be clear from the above account, it was 
only by continuous struggle that it ob. 
tained this freedom. 


HAT HAS the Protestant Refor. 
W ction contributed to Scotland 
during the past four centuries 


It has given all Scotland a Church re. 
formed along New Testament lines, in 
which the gospel of Jesus Christ ha 
been freely proclaimed, to the abundant 
edification of the Scottish people in ead 
successive generation. It has given Scot 
land the Bible in the language of the 
people. This Word of God has been et- 
pounded from the Church’s pulpits and 
read in the people’s homes, so as to make 
clear to all “what man is to believe con 
cerning God, and what duty God r 
quires of man.” Although, because of 
the rapacity of the land-greedy nobles, 
the Church of Scotland was not able 
fully to implement its educational pro 
gram as set forth in the Book of Disci- 
pline, nonetheless it has been instr- 
mental in developing an educational 
system for which Scotland has become 
justly famous. Above all, perhaps, the 
Protestant Church of Scotland, so deeply 
influential in the lives of its people, has 
produced a certain type of character, 
narrow, in some respects, prone to dis- 
sent and even separation, but, at its best, 
God-fearing in attitude, diligent in labor, 
and of rugged integrity. Perhaps this 
matter has never been better summed 
up than in the words of Thomas Carlyle, 
the nineteenth-century Scottish historian 
and writer. In his lecture on “The Her 
as Priest,” he says this: “The people be- 
gan to live; they needed first of all to do 
that, at what cost and costs soevet. 
Scotch Literature and Thought, Scotch 
Industry: James Watt, David Hume, 
Walter Scott, Robert Burns: I find Knox 
and the Reformation acting in the heart’ 
core of every one of+ these persons 

phenomena: I find that without the 
Reformation they would not have been.” 
Carlyle calls the Scottish Reformation 
“a resurrection as from death,” and de 
scribes John Knox, its leader, as “the 
one Scotchman to whom, of all others, 
his country and the world owe a debt.” 
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N ONE of the funny-papers I read in my youth and thought much funnier 
f than the “comics” of nowadays, there was a rotund, bombastic figure 
called the “Colonel,” who had a straying lock of hair always hanging over 
his forehead, and a way of beginning every pompous enunciation with, 
“Harumph.” 

His “Harumph” still echoes in my head whenever some one starts hiding 
his plain meaning under a bower of incomprehensible verbiage. “The indis- 
pensable material support necessary to undergird the forward thrust of our 
common endeavor . . .” Harumph. “It becomes apparent that the responsible 
arms of government had not yet been advised of the possible alternative 
courses of action, nor had the . . .” Harumph. 

Psychiatry and sociology are quite often the perpetrators of this sort of 
thing; so is government, especially when it gets into a jam. So, alas, is the 
Church. It doesn’t matter whether we look at our church on the corner of 
Babble and Main, or the World Council of Churches. The official remarks 
which each makes to a listening world are often couched in almost opaque 
cant. Consider, for instance, a sentence like, “The General Council or special 
committee of a presbytery shall then consult with the General Council or 
special committee of its synod to examine the correlation of its program and 
budget with that of the higher judicatory before completing consultation with 
the National General Mission Consultative Conference.” Harumph. 

I am not quite sure whether we church people use esoteric words and 
phrases because they are really the best available to express our meaning, or 
merely in order to dazzle each other and the outsider, for purposes of harumph. 
Take such current favorites as “Koinonia,” for instance, and the “contextual 
ethic”; even “stewardship” and “ecumenical.” Could we find more ordinary 
plain-clothes English for them if we tried? 

One wise churchman remarked not long ago that when people start talking 
about communications, it’s because they have nothing to say. Maybe it’s so. 
But on the other hand, another equally experienced churchman about a week 
later said that if the Church has anything to say, it should be able to say it in 
words which anyone can understand. As a frequently befuddled member of the 
laity, and of the Presbyterian, or “use thy brains” laity, I go along with the 
man who came out against obfuscation. Speaking in tongues is all right, Paul 
said; but prophesying is better. 








CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE 
can work in Alaska 


Our Church must continue to grow 
with the rapidly expanding 49th 
state. New families are moving in, 
and the population is increasing. 
Eager young Eskimos in remote 
areas of Alaska must hear the story 
of Christ. 

You can share in this exciting 
and challenging opportunity for our 
Church through Presbyterian An- 
nuities. You will thus help to pro- 
vide the planes, boats, mobile units 
and radios so urgently needed to 
carry the Gospel to every corner of 
this vast new state. ® 

Your Presbyterian Annuities will 
also assure you of guaranteed in- 
come for the rest of your life... as 
much as 7.4% per year, depending 
on your age. Write for detailed in- 
formation. 

ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% ye 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


oF » pent fees—no medical examination—no age 
im 


@ Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


PY rs 
iiverside Drive, New York 2 


47? 








1 am int y Please 
tell me what percent income | would receive, my 
date of birth being 


— Breach omrgy eee 
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At present | am most interested in 
() Beard of National Missions 
O ee ical Mission ond Relati 
(C0 Beard of Christian Education 
( United Presbyterian Foundati 
Please send me free booklet explaining all detoils. 
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THAT WORD CONVERSION 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


deemed us and desires to rule us through Jesus Christ, 
the living Lord. 

The second guideline follows closely upon the first. It is 
not easy or necessary to detach our understanding of the 
nature of conversion from our concern with the manner in 
which conversion occurs. The experience of Saul on the 
Damascus Road offers some helpful suggestions at this 
point. 

For one thing, Saul of Tarsus seemed to have nothing to 
do with the manner in which he became Paul, the apostle. 
It happened, as it were, in spite of himself. But if we take a 
closer look at the background of the incident, we discover 
that Saul had actually been cooperating in his conversion. 
God had been working with Saul long before he became 
Paul. While Saul was sitting at the feet of the learned Ga- 
maliel, studying to be a loyal and militant Pharisee, God 
was working with him, preparing him for his real task as 
the most loyal and most militant of Christians. While Saul 
was taking part in the brutal execution of Stephen, God 
was working through the witness of Stephen to make of 
Saul an apostle of grace. 


When God summoned Savi on that dusty highway, 
Saul was no longer a novice. He had a “record.” It was 
hardly a Christian record. But it was a record of deep con- 
cern with God, with the doing of God’s will, and of cease- 
less activity on behalf of what he believed to be God’s will. 
In this sense, his conversion was a cooperative product: be- 
tween God and himself. In the words of the hymn: “I sought 
the Lord, and afterward I knew / He moved my soul to 
seek Him, seeking me.” 

There is another suggestion here. The change from Saul 
to Paul was drastic, to be sure. But it did not change the 
man so completely that his “old self” was scrapped. On the 
contrary, all the splendid equipment which he possessed— 
all his brilliance, all his passion, all his persuasiveness—was 
transferred to his new life of service to Christ. For conver- 
sion is not like painting the old car and shining the chrome; 
but neither is it like running the old car over a cliff and 
buying a new one. It is more like giving the old car to a 
friend who then puts a new motor in it. 

One further suggestion: conversion need not be sudden. 
To be sure, Saul’s “illumination” occurred in one memorable 
moment. It sometimes does. But not always. Therefore no 
Christian who happens to have been converted in a sudden 
burst of insight has any right to claim a monopoly on the 
proper manner of conversion. The ways of God are as richly 


love. We do not insist that every couple, in order to be 
married and to live a faithful, responsible, happy life, must 
have fallen in love by a coup de foudre (the French “thun- 
derbolt” is so much more graphic than our tame “love at first 
sight”). By what right, then, do some Christians insist that 
every conversion, every pledge of love and life to Jesus 
Christ, must be of the coup de foudre variety? 

The remaining guideline has to do with the effect of con- 
version, especially with the question, “Is it supposed to 
last?” We have been confused as to what we should expect 
to happen and how it should happen. We have also been 
confused as to whether conversion is supposed to be a once- 
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and-for-all, or a continuing, experience. 

Again, Saul’s conversion to Paul suggests the answer. The 
“new man”—Paul—was both very much the same and never 
again the same. He had a new Master—and his own, famil- 
iar self. He had “turned” as completely as it seemed pos. 
sible. But he had a long way to go and to grow. This appears 
clearly in his letters, especially in a number of deeply re. 
vealing passages prompted either by great joy or by dreadful 
sorrow. 


One example will do. It combines in its circumstances 
both sorrow and joy. Writing from a prison cell in Rome to 
the congregation that had given him the fullest measure of 
satisfaction and support, Paul confesses: “Brethren, I do not 
consider that I have made [this new life in Christ] my own; 
but one thing I do, forgetting what lies behind and strain- 
ing forward to what lies ahead, I press toward the goal for 
the prize of the upward call of God in Christ Jesus” (Philip. 
pians 3:13-14). 

This is no “saint”—in the childish, “plaster and halo’ 
sense of the word, remote in his perfection. This is a weak, 
sickly, imprisoned, aging man: flesh of our flesh, bone of 
our bone. This is not one who has arrived, but rather one on 
a journey, a pilgrim somewhat like the one in Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

Remember Pilgrim’s Progress? Pilgrim did not have a 
smooth road to travel, tree-lined, well-policed, straight, al- 
ways in full view of the Holy City. He had a hard, crooked 
road to walk, a road beset with dangers, distractions, dis- 
couragements. His conversion—his first step on the pilgrim 
trek—did not make him perfect. Nor did it make him im- 
mune to any of the ills to which mortal flesh is heir. I would 
venture to guess that at times he even forgot that he wasa 
pilgrim, that he had ever been converted. 

We, too, may wonder whether or not we have been con- 
verted. But God knows. He has claimed us through Jesus 
Christ. He has done his part, and he is ready, at all times, to 
help us do our part. How we are performing as pilgrims, 
what effects of our conversion we are showing (or even 
feeling) at any given moment, is another question. It cannot 
be answered in general. It can only be answered specif- 
cally, with reference to a specific person. And even then, 
only God knows the whole answer. 


Only God knows the way we have come. Only he can 
plot our present location exactly in terms of our abilities, our 
limitations, our opportunities. It may be that our business is 
simply to act as if we were thoroughly converted—as if the 
love of Christ really controlled us, and then so to strive and 
(with his help) so to grow that the witness of our striving 
and of our growth may give us increasing inner certainty 
through increased effectiveness at his service. 

Perhaps we should worry less about whether or not we 
have been converted and more about whether or not we are 
being converted—and reconverted—every day. In this pro- 
foundly evangelical worrying, we would not be alone. We 
would rather be sharing the lot and the glory of all the 
humble, nameless Christians who (along with the famous 
ones) comprise—in the words of the Te Deum—“the glorious 
company of the Apostles,” “the goodly fellowship of the 
Prophets,” “the noble army of Martyrs,” and “the holy 
Church throughout all the world.” Included, I sincerely 
hope, would be the young couple who agreed that they 
didn’t know whether or not they were converted, but didn't 
like the word, 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: Why does our Church 
say not to pray for the dead? Why 
should we not pray for those we love, 
even after they have died? 


Answer: Our Constitution, in the 
Confession of Faith, chapter 21, para- 
graph 4, says that “Prayer is to be made 
for things lawful, and for all sorts of 
men living, or that shall live hereafter; 
but not for the dead.” We should pray 
for all people now living in this earthly 
life and for the needs which people not 
yet born will have during their earthly 
life, but not for people who have died. 

I think two main reasons lie behind 
this teaching of the Church. One is that 
according to the Bible, God will deal 
with man on the basis of what he has 
done in this life. This life is the time God 
has provided for man to accept God’s 
gifts and respond to God’s will. The 
other reason is that after God has taken 
his people to himself at death, we do not 
need to pray for them; we may leave 
them in the care of our Father, whose 
wisdom and goodness vastly exceed our 
own. We may thank God for all that our 
loved ones have meant to us, for all our 
good memories of them, and for the hope 
of a blessed reunion with them. We may 
commit them with confidence to God’s 
gracious care, and trust him to perfect, 
keep, and bless them. 


Question: Why may not anyone 
administer the Lord’s Supper? 


Answer: The spiritual blessing of the 
Lord’s Supper is not due to the goodness 
of the person who presides at the Lord’s 
table. Of course, it would hinder wor- 
shipers from understanding the Supper 
and gaining the blessing it offers if an 
obviously unrepentant evil person bra- 
zenly presided at the Lord’s Supper. But 
the benefit of the sacrament does not 
come from the minister; it comes from 
God, and is effective through the words 
of Scripture, the memory of Christ’s 
death for us, the working of the Spirit, 
and the reverent faith of the congrega- 
tion. 

This does not mean that it makes no 
difference who presides at the Supper. 
The Lord’s Supper is a sacrament of the 
Church. It is not a social occasion for a 
congenial group of Christians, or an ob- 
servance to be condutted according to 
Personal desires. Because it is a sacra- 
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ment of the Church, it is to be conducted 
by the ministers of the Church. This 
does not mean that they are necessarily 
the most holy people in the Church, but 
that by their office they represent the 
Lord of the Church and act for him in 
the Church. 

I think that there is wisdom in this 
rule of our Church. It prevents a cheap- 
ening of the Supper; it stands in the way 
of irresponsible changes that could ob- 
scure the meaning of the sacrament. 
But I would like to add a point. In the 
early days of the Church, the Supper 
was a hunger-satisfying meal at which 
the benefits of the death of Jesus were 
recalled. Because of abuses, such as 
those which Paul condemned at Corinth 
(I Corinthians 11:20-22), the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper was separated 
from the meals which Christians ate to- 
gether. This enabled Christians to recall 
clearly in the Supper the benefits of the 
death of Jesus; the Supper was no longer 
a meal; its one purpose was to focus at- 
tention on what God has done for us in 
Christ. But the Christian fellowship, the 
shared Christian privilege, of meals 
eaten together may have lost something 
of its meaning in the process. When we 
Christians eat together, whether at home 
or in the church, we do not need merely 
to have a word of prayer at the begin- 
ning of the meal, but also to have a sense 
that our comradeship in this meal and 
in all our daily fellowship has its basis 
and deepest meaning in the work of 
Christ for us. 


Question: In Romans 16:22, why 
does Tertius call himself ‘‘the writer 
of this letter’? Paul wrote Romans, 
didn't he? 


Answer: Paul dictated this letter to 
Tertius, the scribe who wrote down what 
Paul wanted to say. Paul could add a 
word of greeting in his own handwriting, 
as we find he did in Colossians 4:18 and 
in II Thessalunians 3:17. In I Peter 5:12 
we find a similar situation. Silvanus is 
said to be the one by whom I Peter was 
written. This means either that Peter 
dictated the letter to Silvanus word for 
word, or that Peter furnished the ideas 
and Silvanus, at once or later, gave them 
the exact wording we find in the letter. 


—F.Loyp V. FrLson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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TIME TO THINK 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


MR. SKINNER: I don’t know why not. 

PASTOR: Do you. . . do you have Social Security? 

MR. SKINNER: Some. I get what they'll give me. Seems 
I didn’t work long enough before it come in. I don’t know. 
I fought it, ya know. . . . Maybe I was wrong. But then 
if it wasn’t for all those taxes I might have some of my own. 
PASTOR: Have you. .. this is an awfully big house for just 
two people, isn’t it? 

MR. SKINNER: Too big . . . but, well, what can I do? 
Tried to sell it once . . . waited too long. This used to be 
a nice neighborhood, ya know, wasn’t always like this. 
We rented out rooms, only . . . I wouldn't have ‘em in my 
house. No, sir. Value’s gone down. Lived here too long. 
That's my whole problem, livin’ too long, I suspect. Insur- 
ance money is gone. Carried ten thousand. When I took 
it out, that was a good deal of money; but we had to cash 
it, and the money didn’t go far. Had some other insurance, 
too, but lost it. 

PASTOR: Do you have any children? 

MRS. SKINNER: Three. 

MR. SKINNER: Two. One of them is retired down in 
Mexico. John, he always was kind of puny, bad health. 
My other boy, Dick . . . he lives out in San Francisco, 
he’s not doin’ so good. 

MRS. SKINNER: We have a daughter, Agnes, who lives 
here in town, but we don’t see much of her. 

MR. SKINNER: I didn’t like him before she married him, 
and I haven't had a good reason to change my mind since. 
No good. Drinks. He owes me money . . . $1,500. We'll 
never see it. You know in the Bible where it says about 
threescore and ten years? 

PASTOR: Yes. 

MR. SKINNER: How come I got twelve more’n I'm en- 
titled to? Tell me that. I planned on seventy. . . . It's a 
dirty trick, if ya ask me. 

PASTOR: You know, Mr. Skinner, I... I’ve never felt 
so inadequate to a human need in my life. This is one 
of those things they don’t . . . cover too well in seminary. 
MR. SKINNER: Oh? Well, maybe I talk too much. It’s 
about all I got left, time . . . to think . . . to think about 
all the things that might have been if only I'd done this, 
or that, or whatever. Like I say, I don’t get much chance 
to talk. 

PASTOR: You just keep right on talkin’, Mr. Skinner. 
MR. SKINNER: What do you want to hear an old man go 
on about? I never did when I was your age. 

PASTOR: You've opened a door on a dark corner of life 
I never lived in, Mr. Skinner. 

MR. SKINNER: I don’t know what to say now. I don't 
know how it is with the others. . . . I didn’t live their life, 
just mine. I keep thinkin’ about that Confederate soldier 
that died a few months back . . . the last one . . . lived 
to be, what was it? One hundred and sixteen years old? 
God almighty, why? I was a soldier, too . . . in the First 
World War. I don’t want to be the last one, either. Me 
and Charley Wright, we went off together. Charley was 
an officer. Fought the war to end all wars, goin’ to make 
the world safe for democracy, that’s what they said. Then 
along come Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, Franco, and all them 
dictators they keep havin’ all over the world. . . . Only 
place they ever had a decent democracy is right here at 
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home. Seems like, seems to me most everything I ever be- 


lieved in, ever fought for, or cared about, or contributed. 


to . . . seems like I can’t win . . . like I failed at everything 
but livin’ . . . like it says about there being a “time to live 
and a time to die” . . . I should of died back in the twenties 
when everything seemed so right. I’m sorry about the 
money. I don’t get down to the church any more. We give 
up the car years ago. I get my preachin’ on the radio, and 
the TV. Hear ’em all—Pike, Peale, Sockman . . . like him 
the best. Every now and again I get a Presbyterian on it 
. . . that Eugene Carson What'’s-his-name. . . . Sheen, too, 
pretty good even if he is a Roman—after you get used to 
that monkey suit he wears. Oh, I guess I hear a good deal 
more preachin’ than most that goes to church. I still be. 
lieve, ya know, in Him . . . always have, always will, only 
. . . Well, I don’t have much use for the church now, and 
it don’t have much use for me, except maybe for a decent 
burial. 

MRS. SKINNER: Now, Cal... 

MR. SKINNER: You know how it is. 

PASTOR: Mr. Skinner...I want to thank you. I’m in 
debted to you for your honesty. May I come again soon? 
MR. SKINNER: You want to come back? 

PASTOR: Yes, sir. I want to know more, about you- 
about growing old. I want to know all there is to know 
so that I can tell the others, to warn them. I think they 
could learn a good deal from you. I want to see if there 
isn't some way to bring you back to church, and the church 
back to you. It’s more yours than it is mine. 

MR. SKINNER: Well, I'll be right here, I reckon. 
PASTOR: Thank you, and thank you, Mrs. Skinner. 
MRS. SKINNER: Don’t mention it. 

MR. SKINNER: What’s your name again? 

PASTOR: Marsh, Robert Marsh. 

MR. SKINNER: All right, boy, you come again. 

MRS. SKINNER: And give our regards to the Wrights. 
PASTOR: Yes, ma’am... I'll do that. Thank you and good- 
by. I can let myself out. 

(He goes out, and they sit in silence a while after he 
has gone.) 

MRS. SKINNER: Nice young man. 

MR. SKINNER: Huh? 

MRS. SKINNER: I say he is a nice young man. 

MR. SKINNER: Oh, they’re all nice, I suppose. 

MRS. SKINNER: I'll go start fixin’ dinner. It’s almost time 
for that program you like. 

MR. SKINNER: Which one? 

MRS. SKINNER: Art Linkletter. 

MR. SKINNER: Oh, yeah, I forgot. I'll help ya with the 
chair. 

MRS. SKINNER: Just get me over the threshold. 

(He pushes her over the threshold and comes back to 
the TV set. He can’t see well in the darkened room and 
gets down on his knees to turn on the set. As the light from 
the TV set lights up his face, bring down the stage lights 
slowly. Before the audio comes on the TV, old Cal looks 
up while still on his knees and prays.) 
MR. SKINNER: God ... it’s me again ° . . 


remember, Cal 
Skinner. Just one thing, that’s all . . . same as yesterday, 


and all the other yesterdays. . . . After her . . . after het, 
God. . . . Somebody’s got to help her over that threshold 
. . in Jesus’ name, Amen. 
(Lights go out for five seconds while actors walk to side. 
Then lights go on, and chairman asks audience to stand and 
closes with the benediction. Organ plays as audience leaves.) 
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CHILDREN’S 
_ STORY 


Wings 
for 
Willie 


by Patricia Calvert 


Aveust 15, 1960 


Joel wheeled his new red bicycle ex- 
pertly into the driveway, lowered the 
kickstand with his heel, and bounded 
into the kitchen. 

“Is Willie hungry yet, Mom?” he 
asked. “Is it time to feed him again?” 

Mother, scraping carrots at the sink, 
nodded. “Yes, he’s been calling for his 
supper.” 

Gently, Joel reached for the small box 
on top of the water heater. The box was 
faintly warm to his touch—just right for 
a baby bird. 

Joel lifted the top of the box. Willie, 
still quite featherless, crouched in one 
corner of his paper-handkerchief nest. 
But when the lid was lifted, the young 
bird craned his thin little neck and was 
suddenly all mouth. 

“Yep, I guess he’s sure enough hun- 
gry,” Joel announced. Willie meant so 
much to him. Joel lived with his parents 
in Crest View, a new housing develop- 
ment where tenants were not supposed 
to keep a dog or a cat for a pet. But 
there were no restrictions about keeping 
birds. 

Several days ago, when Joel had 
rescued Willie from the lawn, his first 
thought had been: Now I have a pet. 
Willie had tumbled from his mother’s 
nest on the corner light pole, and Joel 
had carried him home. 

“You know, Mom,” Joel confided as 
he spread newspapers on the kitchen 
floor, “I think I love Willie just about 
more than anything.” 

“More than your new bike?” Mother 
asked. 

Joel frowned. “Well—that’s different. 
Everybody's got a bike. But who else 
has a baby sparrow that he rescued him- 
self?” 

From a cardboard carton, Joel took 
some grubs and worms and put them 
on the newspapers. With a pair of tweez- 
ers, he carefully dropped these morsels 
one by one into Willie’s gaping mouth. 

“I even think Willie's forgotten he’s 
an orphan. And when he gets bigger, 
we can buy a bird cage for him, and I 
can keep him forever.” 

“Forever is a long time, Joel,” Mother 
answered quietly. Joel glanced up, puz- 
zled at her pensive tone. “But can't I 
keep him?” he insisted. 

“Willie is a wild creature, Joel,” 
Mother explained. “In a little while he 
will long to be out of doors, to be 
free.” But Joel lowered his eyes and 
set his jaw. No, he thought silently, 
Willie's my pet. I'm going to keep him 
forever. 

The summer days passed in quick suc- 
cession. Willie acquired tail feathers and 


soft gray down for his bare breast. It 
soon became obvious that his box was 
too cramped. 

“We've just got to buy a cage for 
Willie, Mom,” Joel declared finally. 

The supper dishes clinked in the sink, 
and Mother turned to Joel with a little 
smile. “Willie really wants to be free,” 
she reminded Joel. 

Joel was horrified. “But, Mom, Willie 
doesn’t even know how to fly. Some- 
thing might happen to him—something 
terrible.” The thought made Joel's eyes 
sting. 

He looked fondly at Willie. But some- 
thing had changed. Willie’s eyes were 
dull; his feathers drooped listlessly. He 
refused to chirp. His appetite had 
waned. 

“Are you sure Willie would be all 
right if we let him go?” Joel asked at 
last. 

It would really be easier if Mother 
told me to let Willie go, he thought. He 
waited for his mother’s answer, but she 
only smiled and looked out the kitchen 
window at Joel's bicycle. 

“Do you remember how you learned 
to ride your bike?” Mother asked softly. 

Joel pondered a moment. It was a silly 
question. “Well—I just tried,” he ex- 
claimed impatiently. Suddenly he re- 
membered the first day he rode alone 
down Butler's Hill: the wind tore at 
his hair, pressed the breath in his throat. 
The thrill of that moment rushed back. 
It was just like having wings, he realized. 
Like flying. 

Silently he lifted the sparrow’s box 
down from its place on the water heater 
and carried it into the back yard. With 
tender fingers he lifted Willie from his 
nest. The young bird hopped across Joel’s 
open palm. 

Joel held Willie a few inches above 
the grass. The little bird tottered, spread 
his wings in vain, and plopped awkward- 
ly onto the lawn. “You have to try,” Joel 
said. 

The next time Willie spread his wings 
and landed gracefully several feet away. 
Then Joel lifted Willie high and gave 
him a boost into the evening air. The 
little bird sailed away, down across the 
vacant lot, through the golden haze of 
clover at the road’s edge. “Good-by, 
Willie,” Joel called. “Good-by.” 

He closed up the empty box and re- 
turned to the kitchen where Mother 
waited quietly. From the open window 
they could both hear Willie’s chirp grow 
fainter and fainter. Joel smiled and re- 
membered that first ride down Butler's 
Hill. He was suddenly happy. 

“Now Willie's got wings, too,” he said. 
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experts. you and your family “visit” a different 
country every month. You go debinnsian in 
strange cities. In quaint little villages you observe 
native customs and crafts. An expert on the region 
spins stories of great battles, national heroes, 
legends 
Helps Children in Later Life, Too! 

Here is an educational hobby for the whole 
family. It will give children a tremendous advan- 
tage not only in school but in later life, in a world 
where other countries are only hours away by 
dir. You also will find this an enjoyable way of 
planning or re-living your own trips. 

Just Mail Coupon 
With Only Ten Cents 


To acquaint yourself with this new project, 


accept the offer described here. There is no cost 


or obligation whatever — this is merely a “dei 
onstration” offer. If, however, you are delighte 
with your trial package and do wish to contin 
on your “trip around the world,” you pay 
$1 for each monthly tour thereafter. And yo 
may cancel at any time. Mail the coupon below 
with only 10¢ — at once. 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 
Around the World Program, Dept. PL-8, 
Garden City, N. Y. 





Dept. PL-8, Garden City, N. Y 


I enclose ten cents to help cover shipping. 
Please send me at once my introductory package 
consisting of (1) the informative “guidebook 
album™ on England, (2) twenty-five beautiful 
full-color reproductions to mount in the album, 
and (4) the giant 314 ft. wide full-color Map 
of the World 


After examining this package. I will write you 
within 10 days if I do not wish to continue. If 
I do continue, you will send me a new Around 
the World album complete with a set of color 
prints every month for only $1 each fe ship- 
ping As I collect my albums you wil! send me 

REE a handsome pull-drawer library case in 
which to store them. I am not obligated to take 
any minimum number of albums and I am free 
to resign at any time 





American Geographical Society's Around the World Program 


Name.... 
"(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address. . 
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Same Offer in Canada. Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 
(Offer good only in Continental U.S.A. and Coraies 
wo 


Pressyrentan Lire 
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